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College Towers in the United States 
III. THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Se University of Wisconsin at Madison, currently coping with a 
swollen post-war enrollment of 18,000 students, is celebrating its 
Centennial this year. The bill to establish the institution was signed by 
Gov. Nelson Dewey on July 26, 1848. 

In addition to resident students, the University serves over 4,000 
at extension centers in 16 state cities; a summer school enrollment 
annually of 8,000; and an enrollment in extension studies of some 30,000 
each year. 

More than 3,000 full and part-time instructors are needed to handle 
today’s student body, the eighth largest in the nation. There are more 
than 100,000 Badger graduates and former students living all over the 
world. The University plant is valued at over $36,000,000 and occupies 
a land area of four square miles, including 13,000 feet of shore line on 
Lake Mendota. 

Besides its educational work, the University today carries on thousands 
of scientific research projects in medical, agricultural, social, and in- 
dustrial fields. Scores of public service activities are carried on for the 
state, from soil tests for farmers to institutes for social workers. 

So keenly is the influence of the University felt throughout the state 
that it has become axiomatic that “the boundaries of the campus are 
the boundaries of the state.” 

The carillon tower at the University of Wisconsin, a gift to the uni- 
versity from the graduating classes of 1917 through 1926, was completed 
in 1936. It occupies a picturesque site atop the campus hill. 

The building is 85 feet high and 22 feet square, of solid Madison 
limestone with Bedford stone trim. The playing chamber is 50 feet above 
the ground, one story above a chamber for a future striking mechanism 
for hours and quarters. 

The 25 original bells were cast and installed by Gillette and Johnston 
of Croydon, England. Five more bells in the upper register were added 
in 1937 to complete a range of two and one half octaves. 

Twice a day during the regular University session, usually at noon and 
in the late afternoon, the music of the bells drifts over the wooded campus 
as the University carilloneur plays college songs, folk songs, symphonic 
selections or hymns. 
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An Experiment in the Rating of Instructors 
by Their Students 


C. W. CRANNELL 


Ta PURPOSE Of this article is to present factual data obtained in 


the College of Arts and Science at Miami University during the 
fall semester, 1947-48, when all students in every course were given 
the opportunity to make an anonymous rating of each of their in- 
structors. The reader who desires a forceful presentation of the argu- 
ments on the matter of student-instructor ratings and references to the 
literature on this subject is referred to two other articles in this 
Journal.* 

The development of the Miami University Instructor Rating Sheet 
began in the fall of 1946, when the Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at Miami University pointed to the need for such a device, 
not only to aid him in evaluating the performance of a number of 
new staff members, but also to assist the latter in assessing their 
own performance. The writer undertook a study of the matter and, 
on the basis of an examination of some of the more recent literature 
on student-faculty ratings, came to the conclusion that the most satis- 
factory procedure would be to construct a new rating form rather 


*F, Schneider, “Needed: a Dean of Instruction and Student-Faculty Reaction 
Sheet,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 21, No. 2, 
January, 1946, pp. 168-182. 

W.C. Smyser, “Whom the Shoe Fits,” College and University, Vol. 23, No. 3, 
April, 1948, pp. 454-462. 
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than to try out any of the several varieties developed elsewhere. The 
following principles served as guides in this construction. 


1. The form should not contain many items. In checking a great 
number of items the student is very likely to become careless and make 
superficial judgments, This is made more probable when a student 
must rate five or more different instructors within the space of a few 
hours. 

2. Each item should be aimed at a characteristic of instructor per- 
formance which, as a psychological variable, could well be independent 
of other characteristics of performance on the scale. Many scales tend 
to over-sample certain characteristics; for example, classroom manner 
may be broken down into such separate items as dress, voice quality, 
enunciation, nervous habits, etc. In the interests of a brief scale, this 
tendency should be avoided. 

3. Each item should have neither too few nor too many steps. The 
number of steps should be odd, and probably the best type of scale 
contains either five or seven steps. 

4, Each step should have a descriptive statement attached to it, to 
aid the rater in defining the scale. The statements at the extremes of 
the scale should not indicate either such superlative performance, or 
such total failure, as the case may be, that the raters will tend to avoid 
them and use merely the middle of the scale. 

5. There should be space for written comment, and encouragement 
to make such comment. 


A preliminary form of the rating sheet was constructed, mimeo- 
graphed, and administered to all classes in psychology at the last 
meeting of the term. The sheets were passed out, and while the 
students were occupied in filling them out, the class instructor either 
sat at his desk and read, or stood and looked out the window. A 
student in the class then collected the sheets, shuffled them, and placed 
them in an envelope which was sealed. At conclusion of the class hour, 
this envelope was taken at once to the office of the chairman. After all 
grades for the semester had been turned in, the chairman opened the 
envelopes and inspected the sheets before returning them to each 
instructor concerned. 

All the data were tallied and summarized, and a departmental 
meeting was devoted to a frank discussion of the results. All members 
agreed that they could profit by knowledge of a number of well- 
justified critical comments received, as well as by knowing their 
relative success and failure in terms of the scaled ratings. 
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This departmental experiment appeared to be quite “newsworthy” 
on the Miami campus, and there was widespread interest manifested 
not only by the student body, but also by faculty members. The de- 
sirability of expanding an experiment of this sort to include all the 
faculty was immediately recognized by the Dean of the College of 
Arts and Science, who appointed a committee of three, including the 
writer, to continue the study.” 

After substantial revisions by the committee, the rating sheet was 
tried out again at the last meeting of each class in history, math- 
ematics, and psychology, at the close of the spring semester, 1947. 
The data accumulated through this administration were summarized 
and presented to the faculty of the College at a meeting the following 
fall. A recommendation was made by the committee in favor of ad- 
ministering the scale in all classes at the end of that current term. 
Minor objections to wording and procedure were voiced, and it was 
voted to administer the scale as recommended, with such changes as 
might be suggested by faculty members and found desirable by the 
committee. There was no dissent voiced. 

The committee subsequently received many helpful and construc- 
tive suggestions, and with these in mind, developed a third form of 
the Miami University Instructor Sheet (Fig. 1) which was printed 
in sufficient quantity for administration in every class in Arts and 
Science at the last meeting of the class in January, 1948. Approxi- 
mately 16,000 sheets were distributed and administered. As in the 
first experiment, the procedure of having the sheets returned first to 
the chairman of the department concerned was followed. 

The faculty responded admirably in adhering to the procedure of 
keeping student anonymity secure as outlined earlier in this article. 
The committee received only one report of an overt deviation from 
procedure, and students are very alert to note any such irregularities 
and report them. 

It was planned to leave the analysis of the ratings in each case to 
the departmental chairman, from whom the committee would later 
obtain an opinion on the value of the procedure in his department. 
However, a faculty-wide analysis of a sample of these ratings was also 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge gratefully the assistance of Dean William E. 
Alderman and the members of the committee, Professor Harry S. Pollard, chairman 
of Mathematics, and Professor Oliver J. Frederiksen, Government and History De- 
partments, without whose advice and encouragement this project would not have 
been possible. 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR RATING SHEET 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to aid your instructor in evaluating his contribution to your knowledge, and to afford him with a 
more useful assessment of his work, you are asked to rate your instructor on this sheet as carefully and objectively as 
you can. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. Complete anonymity is guaranteed you. Furthermore, your ratings will not be 
examined by your instructor until after final grades have been turned in. 


Course: Instructor’s Name: 
(Department and Number) 


PLACE A CHECK MARK IN ONE SPACE FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS. BE SURE NOT TO OMIT ANY ITEM. 











1. Organization of Course Material 
Exceptionally Well organized Part well, part poorly 
well organized organized 





2. Content of Classroom Presente- 
tioa Frequently 
interesting 





3. Attitude toward Questions 




















Always very 
fais and bl 


ey 


Perfectly fair 
aod impertial 














Exceptionally good Excellent 
sense of humor sense of humor 





11. Orientation of Subject Matter 
Always shows useful- Stresses useful 
ness of his material epplication of material 





Unusually attractive Appearance and actions No unusual 
classroom manner pleasing in classroom ections 


two spaces in 12, please indicate briefly what you mean) 





13. Contribution of Text 





14. Overall Rating of Course _ Ee 
ats ta ales courses I have taken 


15. Comments. (Note: Experience with this form has shown student comments to be of great value). Add anything here which you feel is sot included io the 


scale, but necessary to your evalustion of the instructor 


Fic. 1. Printed Form Used to Obtain Ratings. Actual Size: 81% x 11 inches. 


deemed advisable, and each instructor was requested to tally the 
ratings from two of his classes, and deliver the tallies to the com- 
mittee. This request received a prompt and willing response. Tallies 
were submitted by one or more members of eighteen different depart- 
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ments, on courses representative of all levels of instruction from 
elementary freshman subjects to advanced senior instruction, pro- 
viding a total of 4,696 cases upon which to base a study of the items. 
Table I shows the per cent responses for each step of each item, based 
on these 4,696 ratings. The order of presentation of all material is 
the same as shown on the rating sheet itself, reproduced in Fig. 1. 


TABLE I 


‘RATINGS OF INSTRUCTORS BY THEIR STUDENTS ON THE MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR RATING SHEET 


(Per Cents Based on a Sample of 4696 Rating Sheets Throughout the College 
of Arts and Science) 








Category 
Item A B C D 


g 





. Organization of Course Material 27.3 44.7 
. Content of Classroom Presentation 37.5 29.3 
. Attitude toward Questions 18.5 52.3 
. Attitude toward Students 40.3 46.8 
. Attitude toward Student Effort 23.0 57.0 
. Control of Class 51.5 36.1 
. Length of Assignments 42.1 37.2 
. Nature of Examinations 27.6 §2.8 
. Grading System 39.5 36.8 
10. Sense of Humor 38.4 34.5 
11. Orientation of Subject Matter 25.3 42.9 
12. Mannerisms 23.0 55.2 
13. Contribution of Text* 15.5 42.6 
14. Over-all Rating of Course 14.1 39.1 39.1 
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I 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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* Per Cents for this item are based on 4456 cases, since a few of the courses used no text. 


For example, in the case of the first item, “Organization of Course 
Material,” 27.3% of these students rated their instructors ‘‘Excep- 
tionally well organized” (column A of Table I), 54.7% rated them 
“Well organized” (column B), 13.2% checked the step, ‘Part well, 
part poorly organized,”” 3.2% indicated the material to be “Loosely 
organized,” 1.0% found it indefinite and confusing, and 0.6% failed 
to check this item. 

An examination of this tabular material yields the impression that 
the students were quite well satisfied with the general quality of their 
instruction. In every case, more than half of the ratings are assigned 
to the two most favorable categories. No large differences were ob- 
served between per cents computed for separate course levels (fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, senior), although from one department to 
another there appeared to be occasional large divergences. Further 
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experimentation would be required to determine whether such di- 
vergences were due to quality of instruction or differences in the 
nature of the material covered. 

One interesting feature of the data presented in Table I is the fact 
that the ratings assigned on item 14, ‘Overall Rating of Course,” tend 
to run lower than those on any other item. The students appear to be 
more critical in making this general assessment than in making their 
specific ratings. Part of this effect may be due to the wording of item 
14, which is suggestive of comparison with other courses. 

It must be noted that the data on which Table I is based were 
collected by voluntary contributions from individuals who had tallied 
those ratings as made on themselves. There are two possible sources 
of misrepresentative data in this case: first, instructors who contributed 
may have supplied only their best courses, or omitted severely critical 
ratings from their tallies; second, instructors who received low ratings 
may have neglected to submit their data. A partial answer to these 
objections is provided by a separate study of 400 cases, collected from 
eleven different instructors in widely separated fields of instruction. 
In this study the rating sheets themselves were requested directly of 
the instructor and taken to the department of psychology for analysis. 
The proportions obtained for each item, based on these 400 cases, 
show very little difference from those obtained on the “voluntary” 
sample of 4,696. A test of the difference in proportions (Chi-square) 
shows only two items to differ above chance levels: item 11, ‘‘Orienta- 
tion of Subject Matter,” and item 13, “Contribution of Text.” It 
does not seem reasonable that the instructors would tend to present 
data unrepresentative for these two items but not for such relatively 
important ones as 1, 2, 9, and 14. 

The tendency for all ratings to “bunch” in the two upper categories 
might be taken to indicate that most students were making no effort 
to discriminate differences in the performance of an instructor on each 
item of the scale, but were merely marking hastily down some one 
column of the sheet. This tendency to rate alike on all items of a scale, 
the “halo effect,”’ is one of the main drawbacks of rating procedures. 
Some clue to the care with which students attempted to evaluate their 
instructors on each separate item is provided by a study of the correla- 
tions between each of the specific items and item 14, the overall 
rating. These thirteen correlations (tetrachoric coefficients) were 
computed for the 400 cases obtained by direct request. They range 
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from .78 (item 14 with item 11) and .74 (item 14 with item 13), 
down to .32 (item 14 with item 4), and .28 (item 14 with item 9). 
The median coefficient is only .50. Since it is to be anticipated that 
good performances in different areas will be related to some extent 
in any case, it is at least evident that very few students were so in- 
fluenced by some one trait that they marked all others in the same way. 
This is quite clear if one inspects a series of the individual scales. It is 
therefore believed that the students attempted to make a careful and 
observative evaluation of their instructors. 

Shortly after the administration of the rating sheet, the committee 
interviewed almost all chairmen of departments concerned. The gen- 
eral attitude toward use of such ratings in evaluation of teaching was 
very favorable. Statements that little was gained which the chairman 
did not already know about his staff were occasionally voiced by 
heads of departments of two or three members. In one department of 
considerable size, the chairman not only examined the comments but 
also tallied all the ratings himself before returning the sheets to the 
instructors. In the largest department, the chairman had a coded sheet 
made of all comments on every instructor. In a great many departments 
the chairman examined the data, returned it to the instructors, and 
then called all together for what one of them termed a “‘soul-baring 
session.” The consensus of opinion was that the rating procedure 
should not be conducted too frequently, perhaps every three or four 
years being often enough. Most chairmen believed that the inspection 
of the ratings should be the prerogative of department heads, and not 
that of the university administration; this opinion is understandable, 
in that depriving the immediate supervision of responsibility for 
evaluation and recommendation of personnel leads to demoralization 
in any organization. 

In summary, it can be stated that this use of a student-instructor 
rating procedure at Miami University was favorably received by 
students and faculty alike, that the members of the faculty probably 
profited by this direct exposure to student opinion (how else shall a 
teacher attain any immediate information concerning his success with 
students?) and that any ‘‘danger”’ of damage to an instructor’s reputa- 
tion through the uncontrolled, anonymous attacks of a ‘‘disgruntled 
minority” is certainly far from evident in these data. 











The Administrator’s Source of Power in 
the American University 
W. F. RABE 


HE ARTICLE in the July issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY con- 
T cerned itself with the attitude of the scholar to university admin- 
istration. There we reached the conclusion that the administrator chan- 
nels power and authority derived from a governing group by whom 
the university is created and supported. This group gives this support 
to achieve, through the university, certain purposes it desires. The 
administrator acts for his source of power whether that source is the 
church, state, students, or faculty. The scholar who condemns the 
administrator errs and should direct his attention to the source of 
power if he feels that the administration’s demands are slowing the 
advance of knowledge. ; 

In the modern institution we call the university many activities are 
carried on: general education of young people, professional and voca- 
tional training, vast programs of student activities, consulting services 
to business and industry, and research. The scholar who as a member 
of the faculty is primarily interested in the discovery of new knowl- 
edge, feels that only research has a place in the university. Thorsten 
Veblen saw these other activities as causes of the decay of higher 
learning. His point of view, as that of contemporary scholars, blames 
the administrator for their encroachment on the university. The aca- 
demically minded faculty member desires to control the administrator 
and seeks the elimination of these “violations” of the “true’’ purpose 
of the university. 

The fundamental question is whether the scholar, who condemns 
administration and desires to control administration to his ends, is 
justified in his position. Is the faculty the source of the administrator’s 
power in the American college and university? Or does the adminis- 
trator receive his authority from others and is he obligated to serve 
another governing body’s objectives? If he is, the scholar’s criticism 
of the existence and the activities of administration is unwarranted. 
The administrator should then be left free to act for his governing 
group and achieve their ends. Again let us turn for the answer to this 
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question to the historical development of various American institutions 
of higher education. Perhaps in analyzing the growth of the adminis- 
trative structures of some of these institutions a solution may be found. 


I, ADMINISTRATION IN THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 


Coming to America from England, the founders of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony—and the founders of Harvard—included many men of 
cultivation and advanced education. To the end of establishing some 
sort of a school or college to instruct the future generations in Puritan 
religious principles the General Court of the Colony took action. No 
group of scholars, but rather an agency of the government of the 
colony formed the university. The General Court appropriated money 
and appointed a committee which became the first Board of Overseers. 
In time the members of the Board proved to be too widely dispersed 
over the colony for direction of Harvard's affairs. As a result Dunster, 
the first president of Harvard, asked that a corporate body with 
authority be incorporated to include the President and Fellows of 
Hatvard College. 

Two co-ordinate bodies thus existed in the government of Harvard. 
The Board of Overseers counseled and guided the action of the second 
legal entity. The President and Fellows made up the more active 
group which became known as the Corporation. Through this arrange- 
ment, the Corporation held the power of administrative initiative with 
the Overseers approving. In essence this situation is comparable with 
the prevailing system of political governments consisting of two 
governing houses. The final decisions of the Corporation came from 
outside the Faculty. The dual system permitted a degree of administra- 
tive independence for the teaching force, but only up to a point. That 
point was a Board of Overseers which consisted of men drawn from 
the society in which—and for which—Harvard functioned. 

The dual administration did not work at Harvard. As the new 
college developed problems arose requiring a division of labor. In- 
structors dealt directly with the problem of teaching, but the promo- 
tion of the college financially fell to the lot of the group overseeing 
the establishment of the institution. It was the Overseers who en- 
couraged students to enter Harvard. It was the Overseers who cam- 
paigned for funds among the colonists. As long as they remained the 
source of funds, the power of administration rested in their hands. 
Try as the Corporation of Fellows might, it could not break the 
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domination of the Board during the early decades of Harvard's history. 

In 1716 the composition of the Corporation changed. Up to this 
year the faculty made up the members, but in 1716-17 three vacancies 
on the Corporation were filled with ministers who were not on the 
faculty. Though a long and bitter battle ensued the right of non- 
faculty members to be on the Corporation was established. This paved 
the way for the election of Judge John Lowell, one of the first of the 
Lowell Dynasty. Lowell assumed a position on the Corporation in 
1784. Within some years’ time the Corporation acquired men of 
Lowell’s calibre and unacademic interests—essentially lawyers and 
business men of Boston. After 1806 no faculty members were elected 
to the Corporation, and the governing power passed completely from 
the faculty to the hands of the financial supporters of the University. 
Though not so named, an external board of trustees arose as the 
source of administrative power. Even today the faculty has no voice 
in Harvard’s government. 

In 1810 power of the people reached out over the College with a 
firmer grasp. In that year the composition of the Board of Overseers 
was changed to include elected representatives of the state: the gover- 
nor, the lieutenant governor, the council, the president of the senate, 
the speaker of the house, and the president of the college with fifteen 
Congregational ministers and fifteen laymen. With the Revolution 
and the rise of the federal government in the American Colonies, the 
people came to exercise their will through the channels of repre- 
sentative government. To incorporate those elected representatives 
into the Board of Overseers was to channel power directly from the 
people to the governing board. Two years later an addition was made 
in the membership to include the entire senate of the state legislature. 
Thus the people came to be the source of the Overseers’ power as the 
Board counseled and consented to the management of the President 
and Fellows. 

Thus direct channeling of power from the people and their repre- 
sentatives through a governing body demonstrates the principle al- 
ready established. Administration in higher education is a device or 
tool of the creators of a university for achieving the purposes they 
had in mind in founding or supporting the institution. Teachers, or 
faculty members, or students organized European universities, but not 
so in the American colonies. Instead, the public authorities organized 
Harvard and employed teachers to work in it. They later struggled 
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to acquire control of the institution, but they did not succeed. The 
people or their representatives supported and fathered higher educa- 
tion at Harvard. 

Through a Charter in 1701 the Governor and Company of the 
Colony of Connecticut through the General Court empowered ten 
men to act as Trustees in founding a vaguely defined educational 
institution. As Partners or Undertakers they, or their successors, had 
the right to establish a school. The Board had the right to accept, 
acquire, or purchase land and property. It could grant degrees and 
hire faculty members. The Board in turn empowered a President to 
carty out their orders and act for it, building what later became Yale 
University. 

The unitary Yale system appeared more simple to other new institu- 
tions than the double control at Harvard. During the post-colonial 
period of founding colleges numerous institutions were created, most 
of them imitating Yale. The contrast in the founding of these institu- 
itons with those in Italy, Oxford, and Germany is great. The nucleus 
of scholars around which the University at Bologna, Paris, or Oxford 
grew was not present in the new country. In America the colonial 
governments granted the power to a board or group of citizens to 
found and manage a college. The people themselves, not an estab- 
lished group of instructors, were the source of power. 

The colonial college in America was a people-sponsored, state- 
empowered institution, not a faculty-sponsored or empowered group. 
The faculty assumed a relatively minor position during the early days, 
and their role in collegiate administration was small. The trustees as 
founders, and the president as the executor of their orders, derived 
their power to act from the people who supported the college. The 
faculty received no authority to manage or control unless subject to 
the higher authority of a Board of Overseers or Trustees. 

What power the faculty did hold in the colonial college was meagre 
compared to the power of the faculty at Bologna, Paris, or Oxford. 
At Harvard power to manage and maintain a college was bestowed 
on two bodies, the Overseers and the Corporation. At Yale the Board 
of Trustees was empowered to manage the college. It was the people 
who had the purpose, the will, and the power to create the first 
American colleges, and they did. The faculty, which had taken so 
prominent a place in European universities, assumed a secondary role 
in the American college. 
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Il. STATE UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


Congress admitted Michigan to the Union in 1837 on the basis of 
a state constitution which included provisions concerning education. 
Motivated by the grants of land for the support of education by the 
Northwest Ordinance, provisions in the document directed the Legis- 
lature to safeguard these grants and created the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Within two months of the admission 
of Michigan, the state legislature created the University of Michigan. 
The Act gave the power to carry on affairs to the Board of Regents 
and a Chancellor. The Board consisted of twelve men nominated by 
the governor of the state and confirmed by the Senate. The Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Judges of the Supreme Court, and the Chancel- 
lor served as ex-officio members. The Regents held the final authority 
in all matters, even in such affairs as regulation of courses, selection 
of textbooks, and tenure of faculty. 

In 1850 changes in the Constitution did away with the appoint- 
ment of Regents by the Governor and required their election by the 
people. The Regents were placed on equal footing with the other 
branches of government. A President was then appointed by the 
Regents who governed the internal administration of the university. 
In all of this, a direct diffusion of authority takes place to execute 
action necessary to the achievement of a purpose. Power flows from 
the people to their elected Regents, to their President, to the hired 
Faculty, and to the other bodies internally administering the institu- 
tion. No power moved from the Faculty to the President and then to 
the governing board. 

Ohio State University demonstrates much the same situation as 
Michigan. An act of the legislature in 1865 appointed five commis- 
sioners to report to the Governor on possible locations for the college, 
finances necessary, and a plan of organization. The work of the com- 
missioners resulted in a Senate bill establishing the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Later the name was changed to Ohio State 
University. The founding bill vested the government of the college 
in a Board of Trustees made up of one member from each Congres- 
sional District, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. Later acts of the Legislature and the Board revised the struc- 
ture giving the President and Faculty control over immediate adminis- 
trative affairs. The President generally supervised all work done, but 
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the Faculty recommended the conferring of degrees. In time the 
University came to operate under a federal division of power. The 
President and Faculty constituted the legislative policy-making branch, 
but their policies were subject to the review of the Trustees. The 
President and an Administrative Council made up a judicial group 
to evaluate action in terms of policy. The President functioned as the 
executive department carrying into being the policies approved by 
the Trustees and acting for them. The Faculty did not empower the 
President, nor was he subject to their authority. 

Essentially Michigan and Ohio State demonstrate the development 
of most other state institutions. In all the power and authority to act 
in achieving a certain purpose flowed from the people who created 
the institution. Whether the Boards received their power directly from 
the election of the people or whether appointed by representatives of 
the citizens, two conclusions must be faced. The people of the state 
authorized the boards to control and govern, not the faculty. The 
corporate entity consists of the boards of regents or trustees, not the 
faculty. The board creates its executive or administrator. Thus, the 
academic head of a state university stands between a governing body 
empowered by the people and his faculty. Fundamentally the presi- 
dent or chancellor is an executor of the general will and as a central 
authority is responsible for the achievement of the purposes of those 
who create and maintain the university. And we must clearly recognize 
that in America the faculty neither created nor maintained that 
institution. 


Ill. THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 


The administration of the private university can be illustrated by 
reviewing the development of Stanford and the University of Chicago. 
Men of wealth founded and financed them in their early stages, and 
the form of government established resembles that of most private 
institutions. 

In 1885 Leland and Jane Stanford executed a Grant of Endowment 
in which they conveyed certain assets to a Board of Trustees. The 
Board was then empowered to use these assets in creating a university. 
The Board was to manage and control the university, make governing 
laws, appoint and remove from office a President, and employ pro- 
fessors and teachers. The President was to prescribe the professors’ 
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and teachers’ duties and the program of study, and to control the 
educational aspects of the university. During the lifetime of the Stan- 
fords they acted as the Board of Trustees, and it was only after the 
death of Leland Stanford and a subsequent relinquishing of the 
powers by Mrs. Stanford that the Board came into active control. 

Within this structure lay all the elements of power. From the 
Stanfords and their vast financial holdings emanated purposes and 
the means of achieving those purposes. The purposes belonged to 
them, not to a faculty which did not then exist. They assigned the 
power of executing their educational purposes to the President manag- 
ing the educational aspects of the institution. The President acted for 
the trustees and supervised the faculty. The faculty as a group were 
not incorporated and held no power, nor were they authorized in 
the Charter to decide policy. 

In 1903 when the Board actually assumed its power, alterations in 
the structure of internal administration occurred. To encourage faculty 
responsibility and interest in the University as a whole, a Trustee 
committee on organization proposed certain administrative changes. 
The President and a faculty committee considered the situation, and 
between the two committees plans developed which the Board 
adopted. Under the new plan an established and inactive University 
Council was enlarged in membership and retitled the “Academic 
Council.” The Council was empowered to decide questions of internal 
policy and administration. The Committees which answered to the 
President now reported to the Council. 

The Council as a whole functioned as a deliberative body deciding 
policy, but it acted through an Executive Committee consisting of the 
President, Vice-President, and Registrar, as ex-officio members, and 
ten members elected by the Council. The Trustees further modified 
the control of the President by supporting him with an Advisory 
Board consisting of eighteen members elected by the whole Council. 
All presidential actions were to be submitted to this Board for discus- 
sion. The President then reported the Board’s decisions to the Trustees, 
which made the final decision. 

Despite this maze of changes it must not be forgotten that the 
source of power and authority remained in the hands of the Trustees. 
The Board granted the power to certain faculty organizations to act 
and offer suggestions. The Faculty never received the right to make 
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final decisions, nor was the President granted authority to act beyond 
that bestowed. The governing board held its power in its own hands 
and designated the channels through which it wanted that authority 
to flow in the management of the University. 

At Chicago the control of the Board and its executive officer and 
administrator follows much the same pattern as at Stanford. Following 
formal incorporation in 1890 the Board of the University of Chicago 
named Harper president. Harper accepted the following year and 
assumed an office which was defined as having amplest powers and 
fullest responsibility. Five divisions created by the President carried 
on specialized functions under his direction pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the institution. Harper organized the faculty into various 
Departments, Colleges, and Schools. The heads of the administrative 
subdivisions and the various academic departments made up the 
University Council. Later another body came into being: the Senate 
composed of the President and Head Professors and three others. 
The Council functioned as a deliberative body on matters of internal 
administration of the University. The Senate dealt exclusively with 
matters of internal policy. In both cases, however, the action and 
decisions of the groups were subject to the approval of the Trustees. 

In time the membership of the Senate was enlarged to include all 
professors, and the Council was succeeded by a General Administrative 
Board. The Board functioned on few occasions leaving the Senate in 
control. But these changes did not affect the basic flow of power from 
Trustee to President and then to Faculty. Back of this whole pattern 
of administration, however, was the man who made most of it pos- 
sible with his gifts and means permitting Harper to build the institu- 
tion. Sitting on the Board, Rockefeller and others like him constituted 
the source of authority by which Harper acted and which gave him 
the right to hire others and bring into being the University of Chicago. 

In each of these private universities a man of wealth provided a 
board of trustees and a president with the means of commanding the 
labor and energy of others in the creation of an institution dedicated 
to higher education. The founders and source of this power over men 
charged their appointed executors with tasks and set them into action. 
Crudely we may say that Rockefeller and Stanford provided the money 
and Jordan and Harper the brains, But actually men capable of action 
and execution were provided with power which as the occupants of 
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the presidential office they channeled to others including lesser ad- 
ministrators and faculty members. The faculty received no power 
except that channeled to them by governing boards or presidents. 





We now are ready to draw our considerations to a conclusion. Out 
of this historical analysis it appears that the president of a university 
performs two functions which practice has allocated to him. First, the 
supporters and patrons of the university channel power through him 
in accordance with a stated policy or set of objectives to be achieved. 
As a result, they hold the administrator responsible for the achieve- 
ment of those objectives. Second, the president is charged with the 
execution of tasks necessary to maintaining the institution, a particular 
part of which he may delegate to other members of his staff. But as 
executive the president is held accountable for the achievement of 
the institution’s objectives. He executes various duties and functions 
as a responsible central authority channeling power in terms of policy. 
The scholar interested in research and the advancement of knowl- 
edge objects to the demands placed upon him by the administration. 
Veblen saw professional education, general education, student activi- 
ties, and other elements as extraneous elements in the life of an 
institution whose sole duty should be higher learning. Administrators 
who imposed these violations of the true ideal of a university should 
be eliminated and so should their governing boards. Scholars forget 
that these so-called extraneous elements are carried on with the support 
of those members of society that patronize the university as either 
students or donors. The execution of these duties hardly should arouse 
such condemnation—unless the objection is against the cause for 
which those duties are executed. When the scholar objects to admin- 
istration, he really objects to the source of the administrator’s power. 
Fundamentally the scholar would like to give the administrator his 
orders and be his source of power, but that the scholar does not do in 
the American university. The faculty was never incorporated as the 
legal entity on a permanent basis as a general practice in American 
institutions. The scholar or the faculty was not made the governing 
board, was not given the power to appoint and direct the adminis- 
trator. The authority descends in just the reverse pattern from this. 
The real objection of the scholar, therefore, is to the administrator’s 
authority received from governing boards representing society. When 
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the scholar cannot control the university for his purposes, he feels the 
university is untrue to its ancient high purpose—the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. The scholar forgets that the modern 
American university finds support among members of society for far 
more reasons than just the pursuit of knowledge. Society looks to the 
university for more diverse contributions than merely research. The 
scholar errs on this point. He unjustifiably condemns the efforts of 
administration to develop general and professional education for 
students. 

In the last analysis this raises the question as to whether the modern 
American university can carry on all of these diverse activities and do 
each justice within the structure of a single institution. Is it fair to the 
scholar to ask him to teach and participate in general education? Is it 
fair to the student to ask him to accept instruction from one who is 
not interested in student development but wishes to return to his 
laboratory and research? Perhaps if the scholar feels out of place 
among such urbane objects of distaste in the contemporary university, 
he actually belongs in an institution which he can govern and admin- 
ister under his own direction. The Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, New Jersey, may be the answer to the scholar’s problem. 
In such institutions the scholar interested only in advancing knowl- 
edge can be free of the demands of an administration which does not 
entirely serve the needs of “higher learning.” We are, therefore, 
faced with a vital problem which higher education must very carefully 
consider. When the scholar objects to the demands of administrators, 
he is questioning the structure of American higher education. Perhaps 
we are asking too much of one institution and the solution may lie in 
removing research and the scholar from the same institution dealing 
with professional, general, and student education. This situation 
should perhaps call for the application of thought to the structure of 
higher education and whether in its present form it is effectively 
serving the needs of those supporting it. 





The Future Scholastic Intentions of 


Veterans Leaving School for Reasons 
Other Than Graduation 


BERNARD S. AARONSON* 


N ORDER better to mediate the adjustment of veterans to school, 

the Office of the Dean of Students of the University of Minnesota 
maintains a Bureau of Veterans Affairs through which students who 
are veterans are assisted with personal problems. These problems may 
be directly concerned with the school itself or they may arise with the 
U. S. Veterans Administration as a result of the provisions and pro- 
cedures of Public Laws 16 and 346. The veterans’ difficulties run the 
whole gamut froim original entry into school to final withdrawal, and 
involve everything from routine educational check-ups to special prob- 
lems of financial, vocational, and emotional adjustments. 

It is necessary for the Bureau of Veterans Affairs to keep in inti- 
mate contact with the body of student veterans in order that their 
needs and desires may be properly appraised. As one of the devices 
used for maintaining this rapport, at the beginning of each quarter a 
questionnaire covering the items of financial, scholastic, and physical 
(i.e., health and housing) adjustment is mailed to all veterans who, 
while not graduating, still do not return to school. This questionnaire 
also includes two questions on the future scholastic intentions of this 
group in order that estimates may be made of the number whom the 
school can expect to return in ensuing quarters and due allowances 
made. These questions are as follows: 

(1) Do you plan to return to the University ? 


(2) Do you plan to register at some other college, university, trade 
school, or business college ? 


The respondents are supposed to mark “Yes” or ‘‘No” to each of 
these questions and to indicate whether either one is a determining 


* Appreciation is extended to Dean E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students, and 
members of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs staff, especially Ward E. Williams, 
for assistance in collecting, editing, and organizing much of this material. 
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reason for their leaving school. Space is also provided for any com- 
ments that these individuals care to make. 

The returns on each question for the various surveys are summarized 
in Table I. 3,030 questionnaires were sent out, of which there was a 
return of 39.9 per cent on the first question and 43.0 per cent on the 
second, The higher per cent of response for both fall quarters may 
probably be accounted for in terms of the time elapsing between the 
veteran’s leaving school and his receipt of the questionnaire. Since 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF RETURN OF QUESTIONNAIRES MAILED 
IN THE SEPARATE SURVEYS 








Group Not Return- Question’ —_ Returns, Question 1 Returns Question 2 
ing to School Maile 4 N % N % 








Fall, 1946 600 253 42.2 280 46.7 
Winter, 1947 732 290 39.6 313 42.8 
Spring, 1947 510 191 37-4 199 39.0 
Fall, 1947 1188 475 40.0 519 43-7 


Total 3030 1209 39.9 1311 43-3 





questionnaires are not sent out for the last quarter until the records of 
registration in the present quarter have arrived at the Bureau, those in- 
dividuals in this group who have been poorly adjusted to school have a 
greater amount of time as compared to individuals leaving other 
quarters in which to overcome the traumatic effects of their experi- 
ences and to decide one way or another upon this matter. On this 
same basis, the lower response of the group not returning in the 
spring quarter of 1947 as compared with the winter quarter of 1947 
may be explained by noting that since the former group has on the 
whole had longer contact with a situation which for many of them 
was unpleasant, it would probably take them longer to decide whether 
or not to plunge themselves once more into the same or a similar 
comparable situation. The lower per cent of response on Question 1 
as compared with Question 2 points up once more the finding that 
respondents to a mailed questionnaire tend to be those with favorable 
attitudes toward the sponsor of that questionnaire." 


* Edgerton, H. A., S. H. Britt, and R. D. Norman, “Objective Differences Among 
Various Types of Respondents to a Mailed Questionnaire,” American Sociological 
Review, 1947, 12, 435-444. 
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Except for the fall, 1946 group, slightly more than half of all 
replying on each survey intend to return to the University of Minne- 
sota (Table II). This is probably spuriously high because of the 
tendency noted above of those with more favorable attitudes to reply. 
This writer knows of no way to account for the shift in emphasis 
between the fall of 1946 group and the others. Although at first 


TABLE II 


THE NUMBER OF VETERANS INTENDING TO RETURN TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


(Percentage under “Major reason for exit’ computed from “Yes” group) 








Replies Yes No Major Reason 
Group Not for Exit 
Returning N N % N % % 
0 











Fall, 1946 253 119 47.0 134 53.0 
Winter, 1947 290 155 53-4 135 46.6 
Spring, 1947 191 98 51.3 93 48.7 
Fall, 1947 475 244 51.4 231 48.6 


Total 1209 616 51.0 593 49.0 





glance it might seem ridiculous for a veteran to note an intention 
to return to the University as a reason for leaving it, this is explicable 
on the ground that an individual who had decided to change his 
objective in school, rather than waste time on courses in which he was 
not interested, might cancel out to conserve eligibility time under 
Public Laws 16 and 346. In any case, the actual number listing this 
as a determining factor is insignificant. 

The pattern of those saying that they plan to enter another school, 
follows broadly the pattern of the total number of individuals replying 
to this question on each survey (Table III). As has been noted in 
this paper before, this is probably the result of the fact that individuals 
favorable to its sponsor tend to be the ones replying to a given ques- 
tionnaire. To state that one is planning to go to another school is, of 
course, a negative reply with respect to this school. The probability 
of getting unfavorable responses is thus enhanced by the size of the 
group sampled and the percentage of those saying they plan to go to 
another school will vary with the absolute size of the group 
responding. 

In summary, it may be said that about half of all the veterans 
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leaving school intend to return. More persons probably intend to go 
to another school than the returns in this survey indicate, and the 
intention of going to another school seems to be becoming more and 
more important as a determining factor in the decisions of various 
people to leave the University of Minnesota. The knowledge of these 
factors is of extreme importance in estimating future problems arising 


TABLE III 


THE NUMBER OF VETERANS PLANNING TO ATTEND 
ANOTHER INSTITUTION 


(Percentage under “Major reason for exit’ computed from “Yes” group) 








Major Reason 
Group Not Replies Yes No for Exit 


Returning N % N % N % 


Fall, 1946 280 31.8 19t 68.2 15 16.8 
Winter, 1947 313 40.6 186 59.4 21 16.5 
Spring, 1947 199 29.1 141 70.9 11 19.0 
Fall, 1947 519 55.7 230 44.3 62 21.4 








Total 1311 42.9 748 8657.1 109 19.4 





in connection with veteran enrollment, not only in determining its 
absolute magnitude in relation to factors of financial, scholastic, and 
environmental origin, but also its qualitative composition. It is obvious 
that the problems of those veterans who leave school would be dif- 
ferent from those of veterans just enrolling for the first time and that 
the exact nature of the problems are still further influenced by the 
percentage of veterans transferring from other institutions in contrast 
to those returning to this institution. 

The recent increase in subsistence, for instance, voted by the Con- 
gress amending Public Laws 16 and 346 should increase the per- 
centage of re-enrollees who had left school because of poor financial 
situations. It is also possible that many of these will wish to transfer 
to institutions where the cost of living in the surrounding area is 
lower than at the University of Minnesota. It is in this manner that 
the administrative machinery can be adjusted to meet any future 
stresses which may be placed upon it and thus be better organized to 
meet the needs of the student body it serves. 











Colleges and Universities in the 
Postwar World 


FREDERIC W. NEss 


CCORDING to the reports of our first scientists to return to Bikini 
A after the subsidence of its radioactive aura, new life in a variety 
of forms had already begun to emanate from the seared atoll, a 
renascence which certainly should occasion no surprise in anyone 
familiar with the immutable laws of our universe. For this Bikini 
pattern is traceable throughout the realm of nature, animate or in- 
animate. It is certainly evident in the history of human institutions, 
as is clearly seen in the experiences of American colleges and univer- 
sities over the past seven years. 

Even before the formal entry of the United States into the war, the 
institutions of higher education began to feel the debilitating effects 
of the conflict to come, as students and faculty either left for some 
field of active participation or reflected in their attitudes the division 
of their attention between present duties and wider obligations. And 
with our precipitous catapulting into the conflict there came a kind of 
paralysis on the campus. Yet these days proved ultimately to be ‘Like 
withered leaves to quicken a new birth!’’ for throughout the country, 
in classroom and conference hall, were being engendered and matured 
new plans for higher education, plans aimed at eradicating former 
inadequacies and rebuilding from the very foundations for a postwar 
education which might obviate such world-wide catastrophes in the 
future. 

In a survey conducted in 1945 by E. V. Hollis it was estimated 
that more than seventy-five per cent of the colleges and universities 
of the country were engaged in some form of revision of their general 
educational philosophies to meet the needs of a rapidly changing 
world. It is not to be inferred from this, however, that the war itself 
was necessarily the cause of these revaluations. On the contrary, it was 
only the occasion for them. Whereas for the past ten or twenty years 


*“A Comment on College Postwar Plans,” School and Society 63 (April 20, 1946), 
273. 
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an insistent need for revaluation was ever present, with the war it was 
clear that delay could no longer be tolerated. 

Several important facts helped drive this conclusion home. One, 
certainly, was the realization that the veteran returning to the campus 
would be a mature student intent upon pursuing a practical goal and 
impatient of any indecision in either teaching or objective. Another 
was the dangerous transformation of the classroom, to meet the urgent 
needs of our military forces, into a kind of technological laboratory, 
resulting in an acceleration of the vocational trend, already a cause 
of academic alarm. And still another, certainly, was the realization in 
many quarters that if the war was to be won by our physical scientist, 
the social scientist would be needed to help win the peace. 

Thus as we survey the annals of collegiate history for the past 
three or four years we find significant changes taking place in nearly 
every type of institution. In our technological colleges, for example, 
we see an intensification of humanities requirements, reflecting wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the narrow specialization which tended to 
produce skilled mechanics rather than intelligent citizens. In one 
school, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the new program calls for 
some seventeen per cent of the student’s curriculum to be devoted to 
liberal-arts subjects, and this is characteristic of the tendency through- 
out. Our teachers colleges, as well, have been the focus of widespread 
attention. With a loss to the profession of more than fifty thousand 
men since 1940,? a general reassessment of teacher training and prac- 
tice was clearly mandatory. A marked tendency, particularly west of 
the Alleghenies, has been to absorb the teachers college into the wider 
college program or to transform it into a general college under state 
control.* Other striking developments are to be seen in the vast increase 
in the number of junior colleges and technical schools and in the 
institution of terminal programs of short duration, usually with a 
vocational slant, in established universities throughout the country.* 


? Benjamin Fine, The Crisis in American Education (reprint from The New York 
Times, New York, 1947), p. 4. 

* Edgar D. Doudna, “Why Teachers Colleges,” School and Society 64 (August 24, 
1947), 124. 

“See Vocational Education of College Grade, United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 18 (Washington, D.C., 1946). Such leaders in higher education as 
President Conant of Harvard are advocating the development of two-year colleges 
(“America Remakes the University,” Atlantic Monthly 177, May, 1946, 45), and 
a variety of institutions throughout the country have inaugurated such divisions 
as part of their basic structure. 
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Adult education, too, has received a tremendous impetus since the 
war, with an increase in New York City alone of more than 100 per 
cent since 1940.5 From nearly every section of the nation come 
reports of the expansions of facilities for meeting the needs of 
men and women not interested in, or eligible for, matriculation 
in regular college programs. This is affected somewhat, of course, 
by the returning veteran, as has been the significant increase in grad- 
uate and post graduate training, but there is every indication that it is 
a tendency which will retain its virility after the veteran population 
has been satisfied. 

The most striking changes, however, have occurred in the traditional 
liberal-arts programs. The reasons for this are rather complex, and as 
one reads the variety of statements of philosophy underlying the 
changes, one suspects that the reasons are also rather obscure. Possibly 
the liberal arts feel that they have to make a last-ditch stand against 
the almost overwhelming onslaughts of technical and vocational train- 
ing. Possibly, to take a cynical view, a majority of the colleges simply 
wish to get on the band wagon; or possibly the many changes in 
college presidencies in the past several years have resulted in cur- 
ricular revision on the theory that the first task of the new incumbent 
must always be to rearrange the academic furniture. Possibly, to return 
to a higher level of thought, the liberal arts feel that all education, 
in fact our whole civilization, is making a last-ditch stand against the 
onslaughts of modern barbarism which threaten from every side. At 
any rate, even in these changes in the liberal arts, the most significant 
aspects are the changes in the basic philosophies rather than the 
symptomatic changes in curricula or administration. 

Some years ago Nicholas Murray Butler called for a specialist who 
was a ‘‘broad man sharpened to a point.” Actually this statement em- 
bodies the fundamental dichotomy which has plagued our educational 
institutions for the past fifty to seventy-five years. While prior to the 
war we tended strongly toward the specialist, most of the new postwar 
programs are toward a broad, general education. The difference lies 
in the basic objectives; and thus the various academic planning com- 
mittees were faced, as Dr. Ordway Tead asserted in his article ‘“Trends 
in Curriculum-building,”’ with deciding on the following issues: 


Do we have to educate for democratic leadership or do we want to 
extend college education to a far larger fraction of -our total youth 


*New York Times, May 28, 1947, p. 22. 
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population ? Do we want to educate the mind solely or the whole man? 
Do we want to develop scholars for scholarship’s sake or individuals 
for the sake of richness of personal life and service to society? Do we 
want colleges to supply vocational competence or general capacity and 
sense of community responsibility? Do we want a specific religious view 
of life forwarded or a more generalized moral sense and ethical earnest- 
ness ?¢ 


To these leading questions the answers from the liberal arts are fairly 
obvious, as is implicit in the very title of the much-heralded Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free Society." 

The outstanding tendency in postwar education has been toward 
general education,® a broad structure within which one of the major 
variations is the degree of specialization. The Harvard plan proposes 
an articulation or merging of the specialized and the general akin to 
the Princeton plan, whereas the St. John’s program (which, to be 
sure, is not a postwar development but a startling progeny sprung 
from Columbia’s ‘‘Great Books” curriculum) goes to the extreme in 
humanistic prescription. 

General education involves a revision of certain basic concepts. 
Previously college training was predicated upon the belief that the 
student was to learn facts and the handling of facts; now attention is 
increasingly concentrated upon the values and consequences of knowl- 
edge.* The scientific method is by no means rejected, but it has be- 
come a tool to the better understanding of man’s relation to society. 
Although the increased emphasis upon the humanities suggests a 
recutrence of the old dependence upon authority, the present usage, 
if one can take the reports at face value, finds in the source materials 
stimuli for critical thinking with increased reliance upon individual 
initiative. 

The movement toward general education has in fact been under 
way for at least two decades. It began in the form of a protest, a 


*The Journal of Higher Education XVII (June, 1946), 284. 

* Report of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945). 

*Its proponents have already established their official organ, Journal of General 
Education, ed. Earl J. McGrath. Educational bibliographies for the past several 
years show an increasing number of special studies on the subject. See, for example, 
Harold B. Dunkel, General Education in the Humanities (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947); Norman Foerster, The Humanities and 
the Common Man (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1946). 

* Warren Taylor, “The Emerging College,” School and Society 62 (August 25, 
1945), 114. 
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protest first against the rather formless elective system and a protest 
against the overly scholastic concepts of liberal culture. And despite 
such reaffirmations of faith in electives as has been made at the 
University of Buffalo,’ the paramount feature of the new liberal-arts 
programs is the abolition, or at least the lessening, of the privilege of 
electives. A typical expression of the fundamental philosophy of this 
change is the following comment by President Howard Lowry of the 
College of Wooster (Ohio) : 


We do not believe that a student should be allowed to choose all his 
courses at random. Preparation for leadership in a democracy is too 
serious a matter, costs society too much, and needs to draw on too many 
of the great taproots of our civilization, to permit a young man or 
woman to throw together casual programs, elect what is merely easy, 
and develop a whim as though it were a fine art. 


It is perhaps of some dramatic significance that one of the most forcible 
attacks on the elective system should come from the Harvard Com- 
mittee, for it was Cambridge where, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eliot, the elective system was inaugurated some two generations 
ago. 
The de-emphasis of electives has not meant, however, the abolition 
of individual initiative or responsibility. At Princeton, for example, 
some seventy-five per cent of the subjects are under control; but in 
addition to these required courses the student is obliged to conduct 
individual study in the fields of his major interest.’* In its extreme 
form this independent study, as for the “Scholars of the House’’ at 
Yale, calls for nearly complete freedom for certain highly selected 
upperclassmen." 

Underlying much of the thinking concerning electives is the belief 
that each college graduate should possess, in common with his fel- 
lows, an understanding of certain fundamentals of human knowledge. 
In general these fundamentals are in the humanities, social sciences, 


” The University of Buffalo Studies 18 (June, 1946), 10. 

“Reported in School and Society 63 (May 11, 1946), 351. 

*R.K. Root, “Princeton’s New Curriculum,” Journal of Higher Education XVIII 
(January, 1947), 13-17; Donald A. Stauffer, The Idea of a Princeton Education 
(Princeton, N.J., n.d.), 23ff. 

* William C. De Vane, “The New Program in Yale College,” Journal of Higher 
Education XVIII (April, 1947), 189-193. 
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mathematics, and general sciences.’* Not only is it deemed essential 
for him to be familiar with these major fields of knowledge, but it is 
held equally important that he share with his fellows the experience of 
acquiring this familiarity. Thus many institutions have purposedly 
extended the required general courses in these fields throughout the 
four-year program in order to make the experience a continuing one. 

Underlying much of the thinking also is the belief that college 
curricula in the past failed in the very important task of integrating 
the programs of study, with the result that the student emerged from 
his academic bath dripping with isolated facts. Thus one of the prin- 
cipal tendencies in the new programs is toward integration and toward 
a breaking down of the old departmental lines of interest.** It is 
maintained, for example, that Chicago College is concerned solely 
with Philosophy, that all fundamental studies are but a branch of 
philosophy. This integration is found even in graduate programs, 
where there is a movement toward general majors as against the pre- 
vailing specialized programs which traditionally taught more and more 
about less and less; for as the general and the interdepartmental 
movement develops the need is increasing for teachers trained along 
these broader lines. 

Integration alone is not enough, however. What is further required 
is application of knowledge to life. To this latter, traditional “spoon 
feeding” is anathema, The emphasis in the new philosophy is upon 
the student’s individually applying his knowledge to situations which 
are as real to life as classroom simulation can achieve. Thus at Dart- 
mouth the culmination of the arts program is in its ‘Great Issues 
Course” wherein the procedure, as phrased by Archibald MacLeish, is 
as follows: 


To apply the results and consequences of education to the various 
situations which life presents, it is necessary, first, to recognize and 
correctly to define those situations in terms with which the intelligence 


““The Chicago College Plan,” The University of Chicago Magazine (May, 
1947), p. 21. 

* This is not a new idea, of course. F. $. Schoemaker asserts: “Between 1928 
and 1942 fifty-seven colleges have instituted courses or programs in which, in 
varying degrees and combinations, literature, music, art, philosophy, and history 
have been brought together as ‘separate condensed survey’ or more inclusive 
humanities programs.” Aesthetic Experience and Humanities (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943), p. 155. 
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can deal—in terms, that is to say, of the exercise of judgment and the 
exertion of choice. It is necessary, thereafter, to bring to bear upon the 
consideration of these situations, thus defined, the knowledge relevant 
to them and the discipline of mind by which that knowledge can be 
made useful and effective.’ 


A notable experiment in this bringing of the student face to face with 
reality is that conducted by Professor Donham in his classes in social 
science at Harvard, where actual transcripts of human experience con- 
front the student with concrete problems which he must resolve in 
terms of action. 

Many of the new integrated programs offer no doubt merely 
modernized syllabi of the traditional survey courses, a fact which can 
be detected through the most detailed camouflage. But this is not 
necessarily a sign of weakness. The importance lies in the use which 
is made of the material. As expressed by the curriculum committee at 
Dartmouth, 


“Our job in the liberal-arts college is not to teach a student what he is 
to know, but to extend his intellectual horizon and increase his capacity 
for learning, throughout life, in endeavors and fields that we cannot 
now even guess at.’2" 


The changes in basic philosophy, naturally, become significant only 
when they are transmuted into changes in curricula. Certainly one 
without the other would prove utterly useless. This section will 
examine, therefore, some of the principal curricular developments 
which dominate the new academic styles. 

Obviously a principal influence on the postwar curriculum has been 
the war itself, an influence which is to be seen in method as well as 
in subject matter.1* The outstanding development from Army and 
Navy education is, of course, in foreign area and language study, an 
integrated and intensified program which in many instances crosses 


* “What is a Great Issue,” a lecture delivered at Dartmouth, October 9, 1947. 
Reprinted in The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 40 (November, 1947), 15-20. 

"E. V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, American Council on Educa- 
tion (Washington, 1945), p. 204. There seems to exist at present a kind of syn- 
thetic war between “content centered’ and “student centered” programs and 
philosophies, if we are to believe Stephen M. Corey, “The Current College Con- 
troversy,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin XXIII (March, 1947), 177. 

*The extent of this influence is being assessed by the American Council on 
Education in a special study under the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, some 
portions of which have already been released. 
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departmental lines, thus further breaking down the traditional organi- 
zation. Generally the emphasis in language study has turned upon the 
conversational as opposed to the grammatical or literary, with oral and 
aural practice even before the learning of rules, and with the use, 
where available, of native instructors and recording equipment. There 
is a tendency, too, to increase the hours scheduled for language study. 
At Princeton, for example, all beginning language courses now meet 
seven hours a week, with at least four devoted to drill in pronuncia- 
tion. 

In many institutions the language study has become simply one 
phase of a broader area study, the outgrowth of the ASTP area 
studies. A majority of these programs, as at Middlebury College, 
include most or all of the following studies of the particular area: 
geography, history, economics, philosophy, sociology, political science, 
literature, and language. Inevitably the turn of world events has re- 
sulted in emphasis on certain specific areas, notably Russia,” the 
Orient, and Latin-American countries; and although the principal 
development in this field has been in graduate study (Columbia, 
Harvard, Middlebury, New York University, Vanderbilt University), 
there is also considerable evidence of effective development in under- 
graduate curricula. Cornell, for example, has formed a single division 
of modern languages, with the assistance of a grant of $125,000 from 
the Rockefeller Fund, for the expansion of area studies to benefit both 
levels; and Colgate offers as one of the main features of its new 
“core” program for undergraduates an area study of Latin-American 
countries. Thus one of the striking features of the postwar curricula 
is its focus upon international studies. 

It is not surprising, either, to find a new emphasis upon history, 
and particularly upon American history and civilization. We are told 
that a view of the 1945-46 catalogues showed the larger institutions 
viewing American civilization as ‘‘a separate cultural entity,’’** a 
wholly salutary movement in these times when a knowledge of one’s 
own cultural heritage is so vital to spiritual stability. President Conant, 


*® See William Nelson Fenton, Area Studies in American Universities (Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Education, 1947). One of the unusual offerings in 
this general field is the new program in Arctic studies at Dartmouth. 

” For a summary of the increasing curricular attention to the Russian language 
and people see New York Times, October 6, 1946, Sec. E, p. 9. 

* Gaynor Pearson, “Nationalism in the College Curriculum,” School and Society 
65 (January 11, 1947), 22. 
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in fact, sees the liberal-arts studies as fundamentally the study of 
history—the history, that is, of the vast experiences of the human 
race.2? But even in the more limited sense of the word, one of the 
most vigorous developments on the American campus since the war 
has been in the study of history. 

The changing needs of our society have also been reflected in the 
growth of highly evolved programs in industrial and labor relations. 
The list of major institutions which have inaugurated programs in 
these important fields is too long for such a paper as this, but it 
would include Cornell, Yale, California, Ohio State, New York Uni- 
versity, Penn State College, Wayne, Princeton, and so forth.”* Al- 
though the ability of the University to be of genuine assistance here 
cannot be questioned, the responsibility of such an undertaking is 
clearly a heavy one. That the responsibility may rightfully be assumed 
by the college or university is attested by the recent legislative enact- 
ment (June 19, 1947) of the State of New Jersey establishing an 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations at Rutgers University 
to promote harmony and co-operation between management and labor. 

Another major postwar development, inspired by the insidious 
spread in the past ten or twenty years of religious and racial discrimi- 
nation, is the growth on the campus of work in intercultural education, 
work which has been implemented by the support of far-seeing philan- 
thropic organizations. Similarly there has been a growth in the develop- 
ment of special schools or divisions for training for public service, both 
in the national and international scene.** Some of the more recent addi- 
tions here have been The School of Foreign Service and International 
Affairs at the University of Virginia and the Institute of Government 
at the University of Utah. Syracuse and New York Universities have 
for some years offered training in this important field, primarily on 
the graduate level; and recently Stanford instituted a program in 
international studies, which was an outgrowth of the Military Govern- 
ment course given during the war. It is to be expected, too, that the 


“Education Beyond the High School,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin XXXIII (March, 1947), 18. 

** See John D. Connors, ‘Workers Education Enters the University,” Higher Edu- 
cation III (May 1, 1947), 3-5; Caroline Ware, Labor Education in Universities: 
A Study of University Programs (New York: American Labor Education Service, 
Inc., 1946). A summary of recent developments is given in the New York Times, 
February 9, 1947, Sec. E, p. 9. 

*See New York Times, June 16, 1946, Sec. E, p. 9. 
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present co-operation between certain contiguous educational institu- 
tions and the United Nations Headquarters will be fruitful of some 
apposite developments. 

It must still be said, however, that on the undergraduate level—the 
level which affects the widest number of students—the most dra- 
matic changes are those which were referred to in a general manner 
earlier in this survey. It would be interesting, of course, if space per- 
mitted, to examine in detail such plans as are now in effect at Chicago, 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, or Colgate; but since 
descriptions of these programs are readily available elsewhere, I pro- 
pose offering here a kind of composite which may well be considered 
typical of the new curricula. 

The freshman, matriculated for a bachelor of arts degree, is 
assigned four or five courses in the following broad fields of human 
knowledge: the natural sciences, social studies, humanities, and phi- 
losophy, the latter including history and religion. The science courses 
differ from the traditional in their emphasis on the history of science, 
the various scientific disciplines, and the interrelation of the different 
branches of science. The social studies are presented in a similarly 
broad manner, with the principal objective that of familiarizing the 
student with the various fields of knowledge included under that 
general rubric. The humanities undertake a general view of arts and 
letters, with a study of their nature and of their place in our culture. 
In the study of philosophy some time is devoted to correlating the 
various other studies and showing how they complement one another 
in our cultural chart. And in addition to the work in these ‘‘core”’ 
subjects our freshman also studies intensively a language of his own 
selection. 

His sophomore year, after a summer of planned reading, resembles 
his freshman, the principal concern being to round out his knowledge 
in the general fields previously studied. For example, he may in this 
year, if it was not included previously, study the science of mathe- 
matics, with the emphasis upon the philosophical and_ historical 
aspects. If he combined in his science course during his first year 
physics and chemistry, he will study now an integrated course in 
botany, zoology, and psychology. If his freshman year did not include 
the “Great Books,” he may undertake this study now. In addition to 
a course in the study of society, his curriculum will be completed with 
a continuation of his work in a foreign language. He may also expect 
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a comprehensive examination at the end of his sophomore year to test 
his development to date. 

In his junior and senior years he is given some opportunity, denied 
him heretofore, at individual selection. He discovers that his program 
now combines the old system of elective majors with the new concepts 
of general education. Consequently, in addition to courses in the field 
of his principal interest, he takes, in his junior year, a broad area 
study, possibly of that country in whose language he has by now 
gained proficiency. And in his senior year, in common with his class- 
mates, he participates in a course entitled ““Great Issues,” in which 
he focuses his knowledge upon the major issues of the day. He may 
also enjoy the opportunity of independent study upon a subject of 
particular interest to him and present his findings in written form. 
And as the culmination of his four-years’ work he demonstrates his 
competency in one or more examinations in general attainment and 
in the field of his special concentration. 


Just as these curricular changes show broad common patterns, so 
their administrative concomitants reflect similar experiences and 
similar methods of handling the problems involved. In fact, of the 
postwar plans analyzed by E. V. Hollis for the American Council on 
Education at least two-thirds were ‘‘devoted largely to proposals for 
administrative changes.”’*® Generally recognized has been the fact that 
a new curriculum could be of little value without a revitalizing of 
teaching methods and administrative procedures. In fact the most 
encouraging aspect of postwar planning in collegiate institutions is 
the sincere and concerted endeavor to make the related activities of 
the college and university more functional. 

Since the nineteenth century, when the departmental organization 
was expanded and solidified, the tendency in higher education has 
been toward fragmentation and specialization. Recent developments, 
however, have demonstrated the advantages of wider administrative 
integration. A sure sign of this is the vast increase throughout the 
country in the number of special institutes which, like the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale, concentrate attention upon large prob- 
lems rather than upon the old conventional divisions of knowledge. 
At Tulane University, for example, the work of all the nonprofes- 
sional schools has been reorganized into five major divisions to pro- 


* “A Comment on College Postwar Plans,” op. cit., p. 277. 
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vide for ‘‘the fuller teaching and research strength of the faculties’ ;** 
and at the University of Wisconsin a new College of Letters and 
Science has been inaugurated to direct the program of integrated 
studies which is to go into effect in the fall of 1948. 

Of concern also has been the administration of the new programs 
in such a way as to provide for adequate evaluation of the student’s 
accomplishments. Some of the plans reiterate the long-felt dissatisfac- 
tion with the conventional grading systems; and it is significant that 
such institutions as Iowa, Cornell, Colgate, Chicago, Yale, Princeton, 
and Harvard are placing increased emphasis upon the comprehensive 
type of examination, either written or oral. The examinations, in 
many instances, represent a further breaking down of departmental 
lines, for they tend to measure the student’s general attainment rather 
than his accumulation of facts in any particular field. The examining 
committees are not infrequently composed of members of various 
departments and the examinations, whether written or oral, represent 
the composite standards of a variety of academic disciplines. For ex- 
ample, at Hamilton, whose new plan went into effect this year, a 
faculty sub-committee has been appointed as the agent to assay the 
student’s intellectual growth at six-month intervals up through his 
junior year.?” 

In the same vein dissatisfaction has been expressed with the re- 
quirements for entrance, a dissatisfaction which was certainly pointed 
by the needs of the returning veteran. One of the most advanced plans, 
that at the University of Chicago, admits freshmen after two years of 
high school on the basis of demonstrated aptitude for college work.” 
What is more, it places the student immediately at the particular col- 
lege level for which his abilities are suited. Even the Yale plan offers 
what is called ‘‘the principle of anticipation”*® and exempts the 
student from certain basic studies if his preparatory work, validated 
where possible by the record of his entrance examinations, demon- 
strates a satisfactory level of attainment in the field. 


* Reported in School and Society 62 (July 7, 1945), 4. 

*™ New York Times, May 25, 1947, Sec. E, p. 9. 

* A similar procedure has been adopted by the University of Iowa. 

*® Yale College Report to the Committee on Course of Study, Spring, 1945, p. 9. 
The Michigan College Association has recommended giving the high schools a 
much freer hand in their pattern of studies and admitting to college those students 
bearing the recommendation of the high school principal, regardless of the program 
of preparatory studies completed. 
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But by far the greatest administrative change—one which is related 
immediately to the curricular changes—is in the realm of guidance and 
advisement. Scarcely without exception the new programs call for a 
vast implementation of guidance facilities. Although a major cause for 
this new emphasis on counseling has been the necessity of provision 
thereof for the returning veteran, certainly the increased use of non- 
study time in many new programs imposes upon the faculty the re- 
sponsibility of assuring that the time is employed profitably. This 
guidance may be either purely academic, as in the preceptorial system 
at Colgate, which calls for bi-weekly meetings with the student, or it 
follows the more general pattern. At Boston University’s General Col- 
lege, for example, guidance has been raised to a comparable position 
with the major fields of learning; and the program includes group 
guidance, individual counseling, and objective testing. From many 
campuses, too, comes evidence of increased dependence on profes- 
sional counselors, thus establishing a new phase in the long-term con- 
flict between the professional and the faculty adviser. Obviously this 
overall intensification of counseling represents nothing new in aca- 
demic circles, but like most of the major changes discussed above the 
difference is primarily one of emphasis. 

Although not strictly related to administration, another of the most 
noticeable noncurricular developments is the revaluation of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the teacher. As President Case of Colgate 
says, “It is one thing to develop a program of general education, and 
quite another thing, as many of us are now discovering, to implement 
it.”*° Fully cognizant of the fact that teaching methods and prepara- 
tion must grow with the curricula, most of the postwar plans have 
given encouragement to any proposals which could add to the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. Although the inestimable usefulness of audio- 
visual aids in the Army and Navy programs has led to increased em- 
ployment of such devices on the college campus, particularly in courses 
of a technical character, such usage is circumscribed, naturally, by the 
needs of the particular course and by the funds available. It must not 
be overlooked that the military programs worked with almost un- 
limited resources, while the average college or university, even under 
present enrollment, must constantly keep an eye on the budget. An 


*”“The Independent College in an Interdependent World,” The Educational 
Record, Supplement No. 16 (January, 1947), 149. 
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emphasis has also been placed upon the organization of material, 
partially, one suspects, because of our uneasy consciences. At any rate 
it was felt, and rightfully so, that the returning veteran would have 
little patience with disorganized teaching. On the whole, though, 
despite the emphasis in most of the general education programs upon 
implementation of the “problem” procedure in the classroom and 
around the conference table,** the principal changes in teaching tech- 
niques have occurred in the language programs. 


These, then, are some of the major developments upon the Ameri- 
can campus in the past several years; and it is clear that they involve a 
variety of problems, some of which seem to have been met satis- 
factorily, others not. 

Certainly one of the perennial problems is that of pre-collegiate 
training. Has the high-school kept pace with the college? Has the 
college been as helpful in this as possible? One of the striking features 
of the Harvard report, in fact, is its recognition that the high-school 
curriculum must be co-ordinated with the college if we are successfully 
to prepare the young man or woman for the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship. One nevertheless questions whether the secondary- 
school program has kept abreast of the collegiate in the postwar world. 

Another problem is that of adequately staffing some of these am- 
bitious programs. Dean De Vane recognizes as one of the principal 
weaknesses of the Yale Plan the tremendous expense involved in its 
successful operation; and a glance at the current status of the Harvard 
curriculum shows that after its whirlwind start, the present pace is a 
rather leisurely one. Not only is the expense of operation a serious 
handicap, but the discovery of teachers fully qualified for the conduct 
of comprehensive courses is a grave burden upon administrations 
charged with carrying out such programs. 

A wide disparity exists among institutions as to the length of time 
which should be devoted to the special programs. Although the tra- 
ditional four-year schedule has successfully resisted change, those in- 
stitutions which have adopted general-education programs are at 


**A notable development has been reported from Yale University where the 
faculty of arts and sciences has been reorganized into a Division of Humanities, 
a Division of the Sciences, and a Division of Engineering. The principal objectives 
of the reorganization at present are recruiting, maintaining, and improving faculty 
personnel throughout. Reported in Higher Education III (November 15, 1947), 4-5. 
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variance as to the amount of time which should be allocated to such 
courses. Whether the general, the “core,” or the liberal curriculum 
should take one, two, or four years is still a major question. Certainly 
here experience will offer the only answer. 

A danger which has been sensed on many campuses is the lack of 
provision in the plans for adjustment and development. Recognizing 
that curricular changes inevitably involve considerable expenditures 
in time and money, many administrators are wondering if adequate 
provisions have been made for modification or change. Along the 
same line, one cannot help wondering if some of the proposals are 
soundly adapted to the needs of the institution.** There is an obvious 
temptation on the part of institutions to get on the band wagon, 
despite the fact that the needs of their particular students or locality 
might better be met through the more conventional programs.** 

Since a great many of these programs involve additional expense, 
are they compatible with the widely felt need of extending the oppor- 
tunity for college education to all who are qualified? The veterans 
legislation, of course, has effectively accomplished that objective for 
the time being. But how is it to be accomplished when these provi- 
sions no longer prevail, as indeed they do not now for the nonveteran 
student? Scholarship funds are being increased as much as possible, 
and here the support of business and industry has been particularly 
gratifying. But these are not sufficient. Yet, are other means of support 
available without endangering our entire system? Furthermore, are 
the new curricular plans satisfactorily adaptable to mass production? 
If not, is the general underlying philosophy sound? As President 
Klapper points out, ‘The liberal arts college must become a more 


“It is significant that Princeton is undertaking, with aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation, a systematic analysis over a five-year period of student development as 
related to educational policy. Reported in Higher Education III (April 1, 1947), 9. 

* A major phase of the postwar scene which should perhaps have received 
attention in this survey is the increased co-operation among institutions in the 
formulation of plans and programs to meet local or regional needs. Various state 
education departments, such as those of Michigan, Minnesota and Illinois, have 
sponsored institutional co-operation, implementing the efforts in this direction of 
many college associations and professional organizations. In July of 1946 the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York set aside $700,000 “for a five-year program in 
which 33 selected universities and colleges in the south will join to ‘vitalize 
instruction’ (School and Society 64 {July 13, 1946}, 19-20). Higher Education 
states, “Among recent developments in higher education has been the organization 
of a few university centers, in which several colleges and universities engage in 
co-operative effort to serve their communities” (IV [December 1, 1947], 81-2). 
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inclusive, a more flexible, a more eclectic kind of institution if it is 
to serve a free people.’’* 

Only time will give answer to these problems or to the many others 
which will undoubtedly arise as the new programs become thoroughly 
shaken down. As one reviews the various plans he is impressed, 
despite the many differences even in the basic philosophies, with the 
fact that there seem to be emerging, as this paper has essayed to point 
out, certain fairly consistent patterns of development. In the very 
absence of complete unanimity, perhaps, lies the surest sign of the 
forging of a philosophy of higher education which will succeed at 
length in meeting the needs of the new world. Certainly the responsi- 
bility of meeting these needs cannot be evaded. In the words of the 
former United States Commissioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, the colleges and universities, in view of the increasing demand 
for their services, 


may be expected not only to re-examine their curricula in terms of to- 
day’s student needs, but also to take necessary action to provide for 
those needs. The effectiveness of such democratization may well dictate 
whether college enrollments will continue to rise in future years.*® 


We can be content with no mere lip service. If our changing society 
calls for revision of our conventional patterns of collegiate training, 
then new educational objectives are just as important for the prospec- 
tive engineer and teacher as for the liberal-arts student. Thus it may 
well be that these curricular modifications, at present limited prin- 
cipally to arts programs, may prove the bellwether of a broad educa- 
tional movement which recognizes the responsibility of every in- 
dividual in the reconditioning of our ailing civilization. 


* “The Liberal Arts College: How Can it be Liberalized,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin XXXIII (Spring, 1947), 118. 
* Press release from the Office of Education, November 26, 1947. 























Greek Week 


JOHN O. MOSELEY 


ITHIN the past few years conferences have broken out like a 

V V rash over the body politic of the fraternity system. We have 

seen fraternity men called together at many times most any place, 

under every pretext and at varying costs. Even the names of these 

gatherings are confusing for we hear of regional conferences, Greek 
weeks, fraternity days, pledge courtesy periods and several others. 

The motivating cause back of this movement is altogether worthy 
and a subject for congratulations to the present leadership of the 
National Interfraternity Conference, for never before have we wit- 
nessed such an interfraternity consciousness on the part of under- 
graduate members of fraternities as prevails today, along with a very 
real desire to discuss common problems without prejudice or suspicion. 
However it would be very timely for some group or committee ap- 
pointed by the president of the National Interfraternity Conference 
to study this movement over the country for the purpose of simplifying 
nomenclature, clarifying objectives, and making wise recommendations 
to those who wish to call conferences in the future. 

Without attempting to solve the above problems I wish to offer 
a proposed program for the one conference which, I believe, should 
be conducted on every campus where there are fraternities and will 
affect most vitally every chapter. 

Since the term Greek Week was first used in connection with local 
programs, that name might fairly be reserved for conferences which 
are sponsored by the interfraternity council of the school, extend over 
a period of several days, occur immediately prior to the initiation 
season, have as a prime objective the supplanting of the old style Hell 
Week, and concern themselves only with the problems and programs 
of one campus. The above definition rules out delegates from neighbor- 
ing chapters, visiting fraternity leaders and national officers, a formal 
program of lectures and discussion groups, the rehashing of worn out 
fraternity topics to which everybody knows the answers, the necessity 
for publicity and ballyhoo and a very considerable item of expense 
both to national organizations and to local councils. 

The ultimate objective of such a Greek Week is to strengthen the 
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position of the Greek letter system on that campus in the favor of 
the public, the faculty and administration, the student body as a whole 
and the fraternity men themselves. The immediate objectives are: 


1. To promote acquaintance and good feeling among the chapters. 

2. To prepare all pledges for fraternity membership in the largest and 
best meaning of the term. You can do this much more effectively by 
showing to your pledge a solid front and a unified program among all 
the fraternities on your campus than by saying to him “you are now a 
member of the Greek letter system of America.” 

3. To ensure that chapter leaders will do the things which best prepare 
pledges for membership in their own fraternities such as the study and 
observance of fraternity history and chapter traditions. 

4, To provide a substitute for the old style Hell Week which will 
retain all of its values but none of its perils to health, scholarship and 
chapter unity. 

5. To achieve a solidarity within each chapter respecting its pledges 
and members, town men and house men. 

6. To dignify and ennoble the pre-initiation period and to strengthen 
the initiation itself, 

7. To provide a climax for the year’s work from which will issue 
strength and inspiration to carry out remaining spring projects and 
give an impetus to opening tasks of chapter and council in the fall. 


A Greek Week as described above should be under the sponsorship 
of the interfraternity council acting in co-operation with faculty and 
administration, chapter advisers and local alumni. While there are 
some dangers, nevertheless benefits may accrue from acting in con- 
junction with the sororities if their council wishes to sponsor a similar 
program at the same time. The date should be set in early fall and 
normally will be the Monday of the week preceding initiation time. 
Care should be exercised that ample opportunity be given for the 
compiling of the grade averages of pledges and that chapters whose 
initiations extend over a period of time be able to complete their 
initiations within the week. Pledges should be moved into the house 
for the duration of Greek Week and Sunday afternoon is an excellent 
time to get them settled. Active members should remain in the house 
and even town members should move in if there is room. Even at the 
cost of some overcrowding all should live together this one week and 
concentrate on this one program. 

A program of house cleaning by the pledges should have been 
so arranged that at the beginning of Greek Week every house will 
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be in good order. For Greek Week a number of definite projects for 
house improvement and grounds beautification may be devised for 
accomplishment by the pledges as a group. This will provide that 
spirit of unity and co-operation claimed by the devotees of the old 
fashioned Hell Week as its saving feature; and at the same time pro- 
duce a lasting benefit for the whole chapter. 

One feature of Greek Week which will, of course, be participated 
in by all fraternities on the campus is the attendance at the several 
churches by the various chapters in a body. The chairman of the Inter- 
fraternity Council should appoint a committee of three to work out a 
schedule of church attendance. If the college town is small and the 
churches are few, the first and last Sundays of the Greek Week may 
be utilized but ordinarily it is better to have this entire program con- 
summated on the first Sunday. Also in exceptional cases more than one 
chapter can attend church at the same time, but it is better to have 
one group at a service. Experience proves that pastors are glad to co- 
operate and will preach a special sermon for the fraternity group. 

Greek Week formally begins with the luncheon on Monday noon. 
This is a critical part of the program and usually determines the 
direction of the movement. Only one guest should be invited to this 
luncheon but he should be the very best man obtainable by the chapter. 
He may be an alumnus, faculty member, or local fraternity leader, 
but he must be thoroughly sold on Greek Week and able to interpret 
it to the chapter. The program time of the Monday luncheon will 
be taken up with songs by the chapter, stunts by the pledges, and a 
brief talk by the guest speaker outlining something of the program 
of Greek Week and explaining the philosophy behind the movement. 

Chapter Night on Monday evening may be taken up with various 
projects devised by the active chapter. Talks on fraternity traditions 
and lessons on fraternity history can be presented at this time. Inter- 
spersed with the serious parts of the program the pledges should 
present songs, recitations, dramas and other stunts planned by them. 
The idea of this Monday evening is to draw the pledges and actives 
more closely together in fraternal good will and understanding and 
it should be carefully planned by the active chapter. Additional 
chairs and tables should be brought in for the evening meals so that 
every man can be seated. The dinner should be served in courses and 
entertainment may be given between courses. Plenty of time should 
be allowed for the dinner and the program after dinner. The fraternity 
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members should be asked to lay aside their personal engagements and 
other pleasures and duties on that evening. In most schools Monday 
is the regular time for chapter meetings. 

Tuesday noon might very well be designated as a stunt luncheon 
for the pledges. Less time can be given for entertainment than at the 
Monday evening program, but various novelty stunts can be sprung on 
the freshmen at this time to keep the spirit of the week. The idea 
back of this program is to personalize the freshman, make him feel 
that he is an integral part of the fraternity, and get him ready 
for initiation. This is an excellent time to break down barriers 
of suspicion and distrust and make the men who are inclined to be 
timid come out into the spotlight. 

Tuesday evening the keynote should be loyalty to college or uni- 
versity. Everything said and done should be arranged with the purpose 
in mind of making the pledge soon to be initiated a better student and 
more loyal alumnus. A speaker well acquainted with the history and 
traditions of the school should be secured who will impress upon the 
minds of the freshmen their duties and responsibilities in connection 
with university membership. Certainly scholarship ought to be played 
up at this meeting. Games, charades, and even short dramas may be 
improvised with the use of a little imagination. This evening program 
will be a failure unless the pledge feels at the conclusion of it that it 
is a glorious privilege to be a fraternity man on that particular campus. 

Wednesday noon a series of interchange luncheons may be arranged 
whereby pledges according to the schedule of the general committee 
of the council will visit at the various chapter houses. A convenient 
plan is to send out one half of the pledges of each chapter as visitors 
while the other half of the pledges remain to play the host. At this 
luncheon the chapter will have occasion to draw upon the quality of 
its leadership in instructing both active men and pledges to play the 
part of hosts. Loud music should be subdued or done away with 
altogether; every man should be dressed and downstairs and ready to 
meet the visitors at the door. Pledges should introduce themselves to 
the visitors as they arrive and in order present them to the chapter 
house hostess, to the members and to the visiting pledges from other 
houses. Convenient conversational groups should be arranged neither 
too large nor too small for profitable exchange of news and views and 
from these groups the hosts should pass to other groups in unobtrusive 
fashion to see that all is going well. This is primarily a selling job 
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and cannot be done to the tune of a blaring victrola or a monopolizing 
monologuist. Chapter members should hold back when lunch is an- 
nounced with the view of seeing to it that the visitors are seated with 
the pledges of the host chapter as far as possible. All this requires 
considerable managerial ability and several of the older men must 
take it upon themselves to give direction and drive to this entertain- 
ment. The songs of the fraternity should be employed and any frater- 
nal activity which may be of pleasure or profit to the visiting pledges. 


ALUMNI NIGHT 


Wednesday night is alumni night. The alumni of the chapter should 
be invited to dinner in considerable numbers. Several of them should 
be primed to give short lively talks regarding the national fraternity. 
Reminiscences should be kept at a reasonable minimum and wise 
cracks and horse play should not take up valuable time so useful in 
teaching the pledge the lesson that is planned for him on this evening. 
If your man sits through this dinner and fails to be impressed by the 
scope, dignity, usefulness and prestige of your national organization, 
then you have failed in this item of Greek Week. The reason that 
alumni are invited for this evening is that they may speak from per- 
sonal experience of the value of the fraternity to them and call atten- 
tion to the various constructive features of the national organization. 
If the alumnus doesn’t know about them, some active man either 
should indoctrinate the alumnus or make the speech himself. At a din- 
ner such as this a lot of dreary material that everybody knows anyway 
ought not to be rehashed. At some other session, preferably in the 
afternoon or late evening, the pledge can be instructed on the number 
of chapters in the fraternity, the national and province officers and 
various other vital statistics. This is the evening for a review of the 
worth of the fraternity as a whole. 

On Thursday noon the second of the interchange pledge luncheons 
will occur. Those pledges who played the host on Wednesday will 
go singly or in groups of two or three to the various houses as chosen 
by lot and announced on the published schedule. The pledges who 
visited on the previous day will remain at home on Thursday to play 
the hosts. Chapters with small pledge classes may find it necessary 
to send out one man twice to preserve a balanced schedule but in any 
event some pledges must be kept at the house to receive visitors. The 
program will be approximately the same as for the previous day. 
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The Thursday evening dinner should be the climax of Greek Week. 
The freshmen up to this time have done most of the entertaining. 
They have had to listen to a lot of speeches, some of them more or less 
dry and uninteresting. They have had some manual tasks assigned and 
many other specific duties. Thursday evening is their night. This 
evening should be planned with great care and forethought by the 
entire chapter; and the idea back of it, like everything else that is 
done during the week, is to make the freshman glad that he is going 
to be a member of this particular fraternity and a brother to the older 
men with whom he has been associated. The dinner should be planned 
in such a way that the active chapter will act as hosts and entertainers 
and the pledges and their dates will have nothing to do but to sit back 
and enjoy it. The pledges should be instructed to get their dates weeks 
in advance because other houses will be having similar dinners on this 
evening. Since the pledge will probably have to have his tux in order 
for the initiation anyway, he might as well put it on for pledge night 
and his date may wear an evening dress. As much transportation as 
the chapter has available should be put at the command of the pledge 
class in bringing their dates to the house. Members may very well act 
as taxi drivers for this occasion and the comic spirit will be enhanced 
by their wearing chauffeurs’ caps and other livery of the service. One 
or two active men should be put outside to assist in parking cars. 
Another brother may stand at the door to act as butler. He should 
open the door as each couple arrives and announce in a loud voice 
the names of the pledge and his date. A half dozen or more of the 
active men should be stationed just beyond the door to act as hosts. 
One of these hosts will greet each couple upon arrival. It is his duty 
to welcome the pledge who will then present the host to his date. 
The host will first see to it that his guests have disposed of their wraps 
and then introduce them to the chapter hostess and other guests and 
hosts present. After all the guests have arrived and dinner is an- 
nounced, the housemother and her date should enter the dining room 
followed by the pledges and their dates. Although this dinner should 
be planned for the pledges only, a few members may be used for 
fillers in vacant seats. Other active men may now come forward and 
serve as waiters. Still others at the proper time may appear and act 
as entertainers. Some will sing and others will dance or recite and 
still others will put on stunts at the request of the pledges and their 
dates. This meal should not be hurried or marked by undue formality 
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or material of serious nature. However these suggestions for humor 
are not to be construed as license for burlesque. 

The sole idea back of the party is for the active chapter acting as a 
whole to show the pledges a good time. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, the guests should go into the drawing room and indulge in a 
little fraternal conversation without benefit of radio. If the chapter is 
able to make proper arrangements, dancing may be enjoyed. Otherwise 
games should be provided or some form of social diversion in which 
all take a part. Since congenial conformity is the keynote of the occa- 
sion, the chapter eccentrics should be kept in the background. When 
the time for departure arrives cars may be called by numbers and 
with great formality the Kings and Queens for a day chauffeured to 
their homes by their big brothers. This party can be made a “knockout” 
and one that will be long remembered and talked about both by the 
pledges and their dates. It requires a lot of planning and work and 
some sacrifice on the part of the chapter but the organization will gain 
by it in the end in more ways than one. 

Friday and Saturday are reserved for whatever programs the various 
fraternity chapters on the campus may devise. At first thought, it 
might seem unwise to leave open the very period in which hazing, 
fagging, scavenger hunts, boat races, peanut drills, and other objec- 
tionable practices habitually occur. However, chapters determined to 
continue these so-called “traditional” features (which are no part at 
all of the early fraternity history of this country) are going to do them 
anyway, no matter what kind of a “paper schedule” has been adopted 
for them by their local interfraternity council and subscribed to by 
their representatives. This doesn’t mean that such chapters violate 
their word officially. They are just simply too weak to control the un- 
official acts of some individual members intent on having their “pound 
of flesh.” So the best thing to do is to permit those fraternity leaders 
who are obeying their national laws and respecting the wishes of the 
university administration to have some leeway in putting on programs 
characteristic of their own chapters. One of these wholesome practices 
is a moonlight night hike by the entire chapter, without dates, both 
actives and pledges, with the sole objective of promoting good fellow- 
ship and a better understanding among all groups. 

Also in these two days, time will be found for giving examinations 
on national and chapter history, and the completing of the individual 
and class projects which were set up at the beginning of the Greek 
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Week. The pledge essays which are a feature of many good chapters, 
will be turned in at the end of the week and may be read aloud 
around the campfire after supper on the moonlight hike or at some 
other intimate chapter gathering on Friday or Saturday. Mock trials 
are pre-initiation features of many chapters. Some of them are good. 
Some of them are very, very bad. If the local chapter has a mock trial 
which in no way degrades or endangers the pledge and adds to, with- 
out detracting from the general spirit built up during the Greek Week, 
it may very well take place during these two last days. 

Because too much uniformity seemed unwise at the time when these 
Greek weeks were inaugurated in certain schools, these two days were 
left open. However, in some schools more uniformity may be desired 
and in that case, the local interfraternity council can very well achieve 
it by setting up additional programs or by extending the one outlined 
above, notably by increasing the number of interchange luncheons. 


PROGRAM UNIQUE 


Differing from similar programs in many ways, the most unique 
feature of Greek week is that under a unified program, each fraternity 
on the campus proceeds along separate but parallel paths to a grand 
culmination in the interfraternity banquet. Thus, it will be seen that 
while the various chapters move in one general direction, they must 
proceed under their own power; and the results they achieve will be 
determined by the virility, imagination, and faithfulness of their 
leadership. 

Greek Week, therefore, may be fairly summarized as follows: 


1. The program is regimented enough to secure the strength which 
comes from unity and a common drive. 

2. The program is broad enough to allow for individual initiative and 
originality. 

3. The plan capitalizes upon each fraternity’s pride in its own traditions 
and ways of doing things. 

4. It does not force an artificial program upon unwilling workers and 
unresponsive audiences. 

5. The competitive angle although not apparent on the surface, is 
present in sufficient force to encourage all fraternities to do their 
best not necessarily to beat any other group, but to make a good 
impression on their own pledges, alumni and campus friends. 

6. The social impulse pervades the program, but leads always to the 
higher values to be sought and gained during this period. 
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7. Every chapter gets out of it in proportion as it puts in. While all 
help each other by uniting in a common cause, no one has to carry 
or be carried by any other one. 


One highly desirable rule of uniformity, and upon this the inter- 
fraternity council must insist, is that every chapter should complete 
its initiation by Monday noon following the Monday which marks the 
beginning of Greek Week. For on Monday night occurs the most 
portentous event of Greek Week, the annual interfraternity banquet. 
This banquet should be attended by every fraternity man on the cam- 
pus and by all local alumni if there is room for them. The banquet 
should be planned long in advance by the interfraternity council and 
with all care and skill possible. This is the only occasion during the 
program as outlined above which calls for an outlay of money and 
the banquet should be made just as fine as the council can afford. 
This is one occasion for which an outside speaker ought to be secured 
regardless of expense. The committee should attempt to secure a 
speaker prominent in fraternity circles who will understand thoroughly 
the nature of the occasion and be able to make a definite contribution 
to its objectives. The remainder of the program will be streamlined 
to include only songs, introductions and announcements in the briefest 
manner possible. Rather than have a number of local dignitaries get 
up and tell the purpose of Greek Week that purpose will be better 
served by taking the time to introduce the pledge classes and per- 
sonalize and dignify each individual in every way conceivable by the 
imaginations of the banquet committee. It ought to be superfluous 
to close with the reminder that no such gathering is complete without 
making obvious the fraternity man’s intimate and lasting connection 
with his college, his country and his God. 




















A Study of Scholastic Averages of Students 
in the Various Schools of the 
Pennsylvania State College 


JOHN W. MASLEY 


HE SCHOLASTIC averages of students in the various schools of 

large institutions are always a matter of interest. The number 
of students receiving sufficiently high grades to warrant special recog- 
nition for outstanding work is a subject for study at the end 
of each term. Merely considering the outstanding students in a particu- 
lar school is not indicative of the calibre of work done by all the 
students in that school, and likewise a comparison of the number of 
outstanding students in various schools tells little with respect to the 
average grades made by all students in the schools thus compared. 

At the Pennsylvania State College, there are seven schools which 
offer work at the undergraduate level. They are the Schools of Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry and Physics, Education, Engineering, The Liberal 
Arts, Mineral Industries, and Physical Education and Athletics. These 
are divided into departments and divisions, which offer a total of 
fifty-six undergraduate curricula. 

A student, pursuing a program of work in one of these fifty-six 
undergraduate curricula, becomes identified with the school in which 
the curriculum is offered and thus becomes a Liberal Arts major, an 
Engineering major, a Physical Education major, and so forth. Com- 
parisons could be made between the scholastic averages of the students 
in the various schools, and this is often done. These averages, however, 
do not always give an accurate picture. Since a majority of the courses 
taken by an undergraduate student are within the particular school 
offering the curriculum in which he is enrolled, special interests, 
aptitude, and even familiarity with professors within the school tend 
to raise and distort these averages. This is to be expected, and should 
not be criticized too severely. However, it is felt that a closer scrutiny 
of the scholastic average on the basis of the average made in courses 
taken in the major school and the average made in courses taken in 
other schools would give a clearer interpretation of the meaning of the 
scholastic average. 
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PURPOSE 


The purposes of this study are (1) to analyze the all school scho- 
lastic averages of major students in the seven schools of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College on the basis of the scholastic averages made in the 
major school and those made outside of the major school, and (2) 
compare these averages for the various schools. 

To avoid confusion, definitions of certain terms used in this study 
are given. The term major student is used to denote a student who is 
majoring in a curriculum offered by one of the seven schools of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Thus a major student in the School of 
The Liberal Arts is one who is majoring in one of the curricula offered 
in that school. 

Scholastic average is the term applied to the average grade earned 
by a student. At the Pennsylvania State College, the scholastic average 
is determined by considering the number of credits scheduled and the 
grades earned. Each course has a certain credit value, one, two, three, 
etc. credits. For each course a numerical grade of either 3, 2, 1, 0, 
—1, or —2 is assigned. These are equivalent to A, B, C, D, E, and F. 
On the basis of the number of credits given in a course, and the 
grade earned, grade points are computed. As an example, a student 
receiving a grade of 2 in a three credit course receives six grade points. 
The total number of grade points divided by the total number of 
credits produces the average grade earned in all courses or the scho- 
lastic average of the student. 

The all school average is the average grade in all subjects taken, 
whether they be in the major school or in the other schools. The major 
scholastic average is the average grade made in courses taken only in 
the major school, while the minor scholastic average is the average 
grade earned in courses taken in schools other than the major school. 


PROCEDURE 


In this study no attempt was made to analyze all of the grades of 
all of the students enrolled at this college. A random sample of 540 
students was selected from the total undergraduate enrollment at the 
Pennsylvania State College for the academic year 1946-1947. This 
represented approximately 9 per cent of the total undergraduate 
population for that year. The sample was also representative of the 
distribution of students within the various schools as the Chi Square 
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test between the distribution obtained and the distribution expected 
indicated no differences occurring other than chance. 

Official transcripts for each of the subjects in the sample were 
secured from the college registrar. The total credits and total grade 
points earned by each student were tabulated and the scholastic aver- 
ages computed. Forms were used on which the credits and grade 
points for each student were tabulated with respect to the various 
schools in which they were earned. This facilitated the computation 
of the major and minor averages for each student. 

In computing the scholastic averages, only those credits and grade 
points earned at the Pennsylvania State College were considered. It was 
felt that the wide variations which exist between methods of grading 
among various institutions would influence the final result. In addi- 
tion, those credits and grade points earned in service physical educa- 
tion courses and R.O.T.C. were not considered, as many of the 
returning veterans were not required to take these courses. This meant 
that those students taking these courses would not have had a com- 
parable average with those being excused. 

It should also be noted that Freshmen were not in residence on the 
campus of the Pennsylvania State College, as they receive their first 
year training at Undergraduate Centers, State Teachers Colleges, and 
co-operating institutions. Wide variations existed between these in- 
stitutions in the matter of marking, and no attempt was made to 
adjust these differences. Thus only the averages made in the Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior years were considered. 

Since scholastic averages were to be compared on the basis of the 
major and minor averages, those students who had only taken courses 
in their major school were excluded. These, together with the stu- 
dents who had transferred to this college and had not earned credits 
or grade points here, reduced the original sample to 524. These were 
the subjects used in this study and they were distributed among the 
various schools as follows: Agriculture, 66; Chemistry and Physics, 
50; Education, 77; Engineering, 120; The Liberal Arts, 168; Mineral 
Industries, 26; and Physical Education and Athletics, 17. 


RESULTS 


The all school average for the 524 subjects was found to be 1.43 
with an S.D. of .62. The major average of these same students was 
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1.57 with an S.D. of .64, while the minor average was 1.34 with an 
S.D. of .71. The all school, major and minor averages of the students 
in the various schools are found in Table I. 

From the above averages and those appearing in Table I, it was 
shown that the major average was greater and the minor average less 
than the all school average. This holds for all schools with the ex- 


TABLE I 


ALL SCHOOL, MAJOR, AND MINOR AVERAGES 
ACCORDING TO SCHOOLS 














All School Major Minor 
Mean S. D. Mean S. D. Mean $8. D. 

Agriculture 

(N= 66) 1.4$% 53 1.83 -45 1.20 -62 
Chemistry and Physics 

(N= 50) 1.46 71 1.32 82 1.57 .70 
Education 

(N= 77) 1.55 48 1.80 57 1.43 59 
Engineering 

(N= 120) 1.45 62 1.57 66 1.35 67 
The Liberal Arts 

(N= 168) 1.34 .60 1.36 61 1.33 77 
Mineral Industries 

(N= 26) 1.41 69 1.79 57 1.23 73 
Physical Education 

(N= 17) 1.30 -'70 1.84 55 1.08 79 























ception of the School of Chemistry and Physics. The greater major 
average was to be expected because the factors of interest, aptitude, 
and special ability in the chosen field are conducive to better per- 
formance and consequently higher grades. The reason why the major 
average of the Chemistry and Physics students was lower, was not ap- 
parent and no explanation could be given. 

The significance of the differences between these averages was 
computed using the “t” ratio of the differences technique.’ It was 
found that the differences which existed between the all school average 
and the major average, the all school average and the minor average, 


* Garratt, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1947), p. 191. 
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and the major average and the minor average of all 524 students were 
significant at less than the .01 per cent level of confidence. Table II 
shows the significance of these differences as related to the various 
schools. These indicated that all the differences were significant ex- 


TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ALL SCHOOL, 
MAJOR, AND MINOR AVERAGES 











All School All School Major 

Major Minor Minor 

Agriculture 7.29" 9.39* 9.84* 

Chemistry and Physics 3.04* 3.14" 3.33° 

Education 4.63* 4.62* 5.07* 

Engineerin 3.43" 3.33" 4.00°* 
The Liberal Arts 1.67 “3 .68 

Mineral Industries 6.03* 6.00* 6.29* 

Physical Education 5.40* 6.67* 6.33* 














* Significant at the .o1 per cent level of confidence. 


cept those in the School of The Liberal Arts. Thus it would appear 
that these students have a variety of interests and aptitudes, as their 
ability to make grades in other fields is not significantly different from 
that in their field of specialization. 


TABLE Ill 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES MADE IN A 
PARTICULAR SCHOOL AND THE AVERAGES OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 




















All School Major Minor 
Average Average Average 

Agriculture 1.07 3.94* 1.63 
Chemistry and Physics .29 2.03f 2.19f 
Education 1.82 3.07* 1.17 
Engineerin -30 .00 15 
The Liberal Arts 1.58 3.68* 15 
Mineral Industries +14 1.95 72 
Physical Education 71 1.89 1.29 





* Significant at the .o1 per cent level of confidence. 
t Significant at the .o5 per cent level of confidence. 
Another comparison was made to indicate the difference between 
the averages made in a particular school and the averages of the total 
sample of 524. These are found in Table III. From this analysis it 
appeared that there were no significant differences between the all 
school averages made by the students in the various schools and the 
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all school average of the total sample. This particular observation is 
the one that is most frequently made when scholastic averages are 
considered, though it merely indicates the average grades of one 
particular school in comparison with all the schools. 

By analyzing the major and minor averages, it was observed that 
several important differences existed. The major averages of the 
Schools of Agriculture and Education were significantly greater than 
the major average of the sample. This would seem to indicate that 
these people were more adept in their own particular area of spe- 
cialization and were therefore able to earn significantly higher marks. 


TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
ALL SCHOOL AVERAGE 











Agr. |Ch &Ph| Educ. | Eng. | Lib. A. | Min. I. | Phy. Ed. 
Agr. — -42 -44 .67 1.89 63 1.11 
Ch & Ph -- —— 15 .08 1.09 29 76 
Educ. —_— — — 1.25 2.63* 93 1.32 
Eng. — — -- -— 1.38 27 79 
Lib. A. — — — — — -47 21 
Min. I. — — — — — — 48 
Phy. Ed. ~- — -- “+ -- a 


























* Significant at the .o1 per cent level of confidence. 


On the other hand, the major average of the Schools of Chemistry and 
Physics and The Liberal Arts were significantly lower than the major 
average of the sample. In the School of The Liberal Arts this can be 
explained by the fact that there was a very slight difference between 
the major, minor, and all school averages. The major average of the 
School of Chemistry and Physics was significantly smaller than the 
average of the sample. This can be explained by the fact that the 
major average was smaller than the minor average in this school. 

With respect to the minor averages, the only significant difference 
was found in the School of Chemistry and Physics, and that at the 
.05 per cent confidence level. This indicated that the students of all 
schools, except the School of Chemistry and Physics, were apparently 
equal in ability to earn comparable grades outside of their major 
school. It also indicated the students in the School of Chemistry and 
Physics eartied better grades in courses taken outside their major 
area. 

Another comparison was made to learn how each school compared 
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with the others on the basis of the all school, major, and minor aver- 
ages. These intercomparisons are found in Tables IV, V, and VI. 
Since there were no significant differences between the all school 
averages made by students in the various schools and the all school 
average of the sample, it was expected that few if any significant dif- 


TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
MAJOR AVERAGE 











Agr. }Ch & Ph | Educ. | Eng. | Lib. A. | Min. 1. | Phy. Bd. 
Agr. os 3.92* 33 3.25" 5.88* 31 .07 
Ch & Ph — — 3.43° 1.92 31 2.94* 2.89* 
Educ. — — — 2.56T 4.89* .08 25 
Eng. — — — — 2.63* 1.69 1.80 
Lib. A. — — — — -- 3.58* 3.20* 
Min. I. — — — — — — 28 
Phy. Ed. — — — — — = _ 


























* Significant at the .o1 per cent level of confidence. 
t Significant at the .o5 per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE VI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
MINOR AVERAGE 











| Agr. | Ch & Ph | Educ. | Eng. | Lib. A. | Min.I. | Phy. Ed. 
Agr. — 2.85* 2.09f 1.50 1.30 18 55 
Ch & Ph ~ _ 1.17 1.83 2.00f 1.89 2.23T 
Educ. — —- — .89 1,11 1.18 1.67 
Eng. ~- -— os -— 25 15 1.29 
Lib. A. -— ~- _- - — 63 1.19 
Min. I. — -- — — — — .60 
Phy. Ed. -- — — — — -- -- 


























* Significant at the .o1 per cent level of confidence. 

T Significant at the .o5 per cent level of confidence. 
ferences would exist between the all school averages of the various 
schools. Examination of Table IV indicated that the only difference 
was between the Schools of Education and The Liberal Arts, with the 
School of Education having a significantly higher average. 

Similarly, with respect to the minor averages, few differences were 
expected as only the minor average of the School of Chemistry and 
Physics differed significantly from that of the sample. From Table VI 
it was found that three of the schools, Agriculture, The Liberal Arts, 
and Physical Education, differed significantly from the School of 
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Chemistry and Physics in the minor average, each of these being 
significantly lower. In addition, the minor average of the School of 
Agriculture was significantly lower than that of the School of Educa- 
tion. 

The greatest number of significant differences was found when the 
major averages of the schools were compared. These differences, 
found in Table V, indicated that the ability to earn grades within 
the area of specialization varied more than the ability to. earn grades 
outside of this area. Since the ability to make a comparable average 
in courses other than the major was relatively the same between 
schools, it would appear therefore that factors which influence grades 
entered into the earning of marks in the major area. Some of these 
factors have already been mentioned, special interests, aptitude, and 
familiarity with the professors. There may also be others which should 
be accounted for. 

SUMMARY 


This study presented the scholastic averages and significant differ- 
ences for the seven undergraduate schools of the Pennsylvania State 
College with regard to the all school, major, and minor averages. 
From these data several conclusions can be drawn. 

1. The all school average does not indicate differences which may 
exist between the scholastic averages of the students of the various 
schools. 

2. The major average is greater, and the minor average is less than 
the all school average for the students studied in the sample. This also 
holds true for the averages within the various schools, the School 
of:Chemistry and Physics excepted. 

3. With exception of the School of Chemistry and Physics, there 
are relatively few significant differences between the schools with 
respect to the student’s grades outside of the major area as measured 
by the minor average of the various schools. 

4. Comparison between the major averages of the various schools 
indicated several significant differences between schools. These show 
that there are factors, which were not measured, which tend to in- 
fluence the grades made in the major area. 

5. More work is needed to determine the factors which influence 
the major averages of the various schools. A knowledge of these fac- 
tors may give a clearer insight into the matter of grading major stu- 
dents within their respective schools. 











Some Implications of Client-Centered Coun- 
seling for College Personnel Work* 
CARL R. ROGERS 


HE ATTEMPT to utilize the principles of client-centered counsel- 
ye is in one respect an irritating thing. The basic hypothesis ap- 
pears to operate with sufficient effectiveness in therapeutic work with 
maladjusted individuals, that one is continually plagued by the ques- 
tion—"‘If it works in dealing with the person with problems, might 
the hypothesis prove true in this other type of human relationship, 
or this, or this?” 

I do not wish to talk about client-centered therapy as such. I am 
sure many of you are familiar with some of the attitudes and ideas re- 
lated to that point of view. Perhaps as a point of departure I might 
try to state as adequately as I can in one sentence, the hypothesis 
which is central to this orientation, a hypothesis which appears to 
find backing in our clinical experience and in the slowly growing 
body of research ‘data. It could be stated in these words: that the 
individual has a high degree of capacity for making an adjustment 
to life and its problems, a capacity which can be most fully released 
in a non-threatening psychological atmosphere which is permissive, 
accepting, and deeply understanding, where the individual is able 
to consider himself and his situation clearly, including those elements 
ordinarily denied to conscious awareness. This has been the hypothesis 
underlying our clinical work, and it is from the orientation thus 
provided that I should like to raise certain questions about college 
personnel work. 


I 


The first question is, “Where is knowledge of the student integrated 
as a basis for action?” As one studies college personnel work, the 
heart of it appears to be knowledge. There is knowledge of the stu- 
dent’s intellectual abilities, his vocational aptitudes, his personality 
structure, his emotionalized attitudes, his academic history, his past 





* Address given before the American College Personnel Association, Chicago, 
April 1, 1948. 
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and present grade record, his family environment, his physical and 
neurological condition, his dormitory behavior, and so on and on. The 
various ways of obtaining this knowledge have all been carefully con- 
sidered and developed by workers in the field. But it is obvious that 
none of us is interested simply in the accumulation of knowledge. It 
is knowledge as a basis for integrated understanding, planning, and 
action, which is important. And there has been surprisingly little 
thought given to the question, where shall we lodge this responsible 
integration of knowledge, this function of responsible planning and 
action? 

There is implicit in much of the literature regarding student per- 
sonnel work the concept that this responsible function should be 
lodged in some designated individual such as the counselor or the dean 
of students. Sometimes it is implied that responsibility should lie 
with a group such as a case conference, in which both the knowledge 
and responsibility are pooled. At the other end of the continuum 
is the less accepted concept that the integration of significant knowl- 
edge, the responsible planning of action, the taking of action, should 
be centered in the student himself. The locus of the function of evalua- 
tion, according to this point of view, should remain in the student. 
The increased interest in using college program-planning as a responsi- 
ble learning experience for the student, instead of an administrative 
and guiding function, is one evidence of this point of view. Another 
is the attempt to have the student select the types of psychological 
tests he wishes to take, and to have him also bear a primary responsi- 
bility for the meaning the test results will have for him. Thus there are 
a number of people in the student personnel field who are giving 
up the notion of thinking about the student and for the student, in 
favor of thinking with the student. 

The question I am raising may be put in another form. What are 
the long range implications of a theory of student personnel work 
which puts the integrating focus of personnel information outside of 
the student himself? Speaking from the point of view of my own 
clinical experience, it appears to me that effective integration of 
knowledge is best achieved within the student, and that this has 
concomitant values in developing independence and maturity. I tend 
to favor this end of the continuum not only because its effectiveness 
appears to be borne out by clinical experience, and by some research, 
but also because I happen to favor a deeply democratic political 
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philosophy. I feel that any point of view which tends unnecessarily 
to substitute direction by others for intelligent self-direction, leads 
away from democracy. 

One of the things which frighten me about student personnel work 
is its complacency in regard to its long range effects. If we believe that 
time will tend to perfect our tools and extend the functioning of the 
personnel point of view, then we believe that it will eventually be 
applied to us. If we are happy about its application to students, then 
we will be happy when it is applied to us. But I doubt this. Do we 
believe that we will be better, more effective faculty members when 
the dean, or a dean of faculty personnel, has the complete record of 
our lives, our abilities, our personalities—the same type of record 
we are striving to build up in regard to students? When your request 
for curriculum changes, for better teaching facilities, your request for 
promotion, your difficulties with the Buildings and Grounds depart- 
ment, your tensions with your wife, are all understood by a benevo- 
lent dean in the light of your test results and your Rorschach pattern, 
will you, will your university be better? Certainly much wiser guid- 
ance can be given you. You can be helped to see that promotion is 
hardly justified in view of your ability on the College Faculty Aptitude 
test, which has enabled us to select such a homogeneous faculty. It 
can be gently hinted to you that the dissension in your home and your 
truculence in faculty meetings as well as your disputes with the janitor, 
grow out of your unresolved conflict in regard to authority, and that 
psychiatric guidance would assist you in all three respects. When you 
leave for another university, your cumulative record can be forwarded 
to your new dean, who can also evaluate you and your behavior in the 
light of all this knowledge. 

Do we like that picture? It is the direction in which an increasing 
portion of the world is moving. Life seems too complex. We should 
surrender the responsibility for our lives into the hands of someone 
wiser—a dean, or a psychiatrist, or eventually of course, into the 
hands of the state. If this is a social trend, then should we not go 
along with it? Should we not be happy that much of student personnel 
work is already in tune with this point of view? This is a basic ques- 
tion which I hope to hear discussed. I will simply state that for myself, 
the only reason for opposing the trend is that clinically I find it to 
be true that though an individual may remain dependent because he 
has always been so, or may drift into dependence without realizing 
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what is happening, or may temporarily wish to be dependent because 
his situation appears desperate, I have yet to find the individual who, 
when he examines himself and his situation deeply, deliberately 
chooses dependence, chooses to have the integrated direction of him- 
self undertaken by another. 

Though I have described the issue all too briefly, and may have 
confused rather than clarified it by looking at it from various angles, 
this is the deepest question which I should like to raise for discussion 
by the panel. I will repeat it in a somewhat different form. How do 
we evaluate the tendency in student personnel work to build up an 
increasingly complex body of information about the individual, the 
organizing center of which is located outside the student himself? 


II 


There is a second general question of quite a different sort which 
I should also like to raise. It is this: “Can the basic attitudes which 
appear to be effective in individual counseling of a client-centered sort, 
be applied to work with groups of students, to work in committees, 
to the teaching of classes, to the administration of student personnel 
staff groups?” 

The experience we have had in group therapy and in dealing with 
group dynamics is not as extensive as our experience in individual 
therapy. Research in this area is still relatively meager. Nevertheless 
certain statements would appear to be justified, which might be 
descriptive of our clinical experience to date. 


When a group faces a problem or problems; 

When the leader is genuinely free of a desire to control the outcome 
of the group experience ; 

When the leader respects the capacity of the group to meet its own 
problems ; 

When the leader has skills in releasing individual expression ; 

Then 

The individuals begin to express attitudes, and to be responsible for 
their own attitudes ; 

Both conscious and heretofore denied attitudes are brought into the 
discussions ; 

The individuals perceive their attitudes and themselves differently, and 
consequently perceive their problems differently ; 

The group develops a strong “morale,” and feeling of closeness ; 
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The individual or the group—depending upon the type of problem— 
works out constructive ways of realistically handling the situation. 


Could these group procedures be applied to situations faced by stu- 
dent personnel workers? There is reason to feel that they could. 
Cautious experimentation would seem justified. We have handled 
groups of students with personal problems and tensions. Results vary 
from the student who feels it has been an interesting experience of 
no particular personal value, to the individual who feels that group 
therapy has been one of the most valuable experiences of his life, and 
whose behavioral changes bear out this judgment. We have also tried 
group therapy as a means of reducing anxiety prior to comprehensive 
examinations. The results are not conclusive, but warrant further 
exploration. 

A situation faced by the student personnel worker in which such 
methods might be used, is the task of freshman orientation. Often 
the orientation process consists of a week of meetings in which in- 
formation is gently and steadily poured over the head of the student, 
with wienie roasts and inspirational talks to make the process bearable. 
Suppose that instead beginning students met once a week during 
their first semester in groups of not over twenty, to talk out their 
confusions, their fears, their resentments, their feelings of inadequacy, 
and their sense of growth. The group could be conducted in such a 
way as to make it ‘heir group, an opportunity to develop a clear and 
realistic orientation to their own situations. Information, probably 
mostly in written form, could be made available to them. There is 
reason to believe that students would use such an opportunity in a 
responsible fashion to work out a personal orientation to the college 
situation. Group morale appears to be an almost inevitable accompani- 
ment. I know of only one situation in which just such an orientation 
procedure was used, but it was regarded as highly successful. 

Let us examine another area in which personnel workers are in- 
volved, classroom teaching. As we have attempted to apply learner- 
centered procedures to university courses, we have become convinced 
that it is difficult, and that we have not solved all the issues. But it 
is also very clear that such an approach can have extremely vital results. 
It means largely giving up the attempt to teach, and attempting in- 
stead to create conditions which facilitate Jearning. This is a very 
different thing. When it is achieved, when the leader is genuinely a 
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catalyst and not a mentor, the group shows remarkable capacities for 
coming to grips with the real issues, for self-initiated learning, for 
intellectual and emotional growth. As one student said at the end of 
such a course: “All my life I’ve made a ceremony of burning my 
notes at the end of a course, to show I was finished with it; in this 
course I have a totally different feeling, that I have just begun to 
learn, and that I want to go on.” 

The same policies would apply to our handling of student or stu- 
dent-faculty committees. If we clearly leave the responsibility with 
the group, if we are genuinely understanding and non-judgmental 
when emotionalized attitudes are expressed, we are likely to find 
vigor and life and the taking of responsibility by the group. Many 
college personnel workers have realized this and have come to utilize 
more and more deeply the strength of the group, rather than trying 
to lead through the imposition of their own strength. 

Let us look too at the way in which we function as administrators. 
Many of us have some responsibility for people under us: staff mem- 
bers, clerical workers, and the like. Does the client-centered point of 
view have any implications for the way in which we carry on such a 
function? 

Here I should like to speak quite personally of my own experiences. 
Since 1930—for nearly twenty years—I have had administrative re- 
sponsibility for staff groups of one sort or another. I had developed 
ways of handling administrative problems—ways which had become 
fairly well fixed. Certainly as I became more and more deeply in- 
terested in a client-centered type of counseling, it was furthest from 
my mind that it would ever affect the way in which I dealt with 
organizational problems. It is only in the last two or three years that 
I have been really aware of the revolution in administrative procedure 
which it might bring about. I would mention again a point I made 
at the outset, that the effectiveness of a client-centered approach in 
counseling means that these concepts continually force themselves 
into other areas where one had not thought of using them. 

For myself, I have found it both difficult and rewarding to attempt 
to apply these concepts in administration. I am sure there are many 
aspects of the application which I do not understand, or do not see 
clearly. Yet there are certain questions which I can ask myself about 
the administration of an organization, to which I believe I see the 
answers. I shall list and comment on these questions. 
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1. Do I trust the capacities of the group, and of the individuals in 
the group, to meet the problems with which we are faced, or do I 
basically trust only myself? I find that when I take the risk, the gamble, 
of resting my confidence in the group, ingenuity, responsibility, and 
strength are multiplied. If I am fearful of doing that, and rely on 
myself, this produces in the group passivity, a willingness to sit back 
and criticize, and dries up initiative and constructive effort. 

2. Do I free the group for creative discussion by being willing to 
understand, accept and respect ad/ attitudes, or do I find myself trying 
subtly to manipulate group discussion so that it comes out my way? 
I find that this tests one’s basic philosophy very deeply. It is all too 
easy to give a group pseudo-freedom, just as there is much pseudo- 
client-centered counseling going on, in which the atmosphere is per- 
missive up to a point, but then controlling. The results are the same 
in counseling or administration. When there is a genuine willingness 
for all attitudes to be expressed—critical and hostile as well as con- 
structive—then the group senses the fact that it is their organization, 
and they respond with vigor, with loyalty, and with responsibility. 
When the clerical staff is as free to contribute attitudes as the pro- 
fessional staff, then perhaps this principle is most deeply operative. 
On the other hand, if the freedom is of the “pseudo” variety, then 
suspicion develops. 

3. Do I, as leader, participate by honest expression of my own 
attitudes but without trying to control the attitudes of others? The 
essence of a client-centered point of view is not passivity, as so many 
have supposed, but respect for the right of the person to be himself. 
In a situation such as a staff group, where I am most certainly ego- 
involved, it is as important that I express my feeling as that the next 
person does. But this will again test deeply the leader’s philosophy. 
He can express his attitude in such a way as to imply ‘‘and you had 
better think the same’’, or his expression can on the other hand imply, 
“this is just one feeling, and others may have very different attitudes”. 

4. Do I rely upon basic attitudes for motivation, or do I think sur- 
face procedures motivate behavior? It has been our experience that 
when a problem is felt by the group, and freely and openly considered, 
and a way of meeting it is discovered and experienced by the group, 
action along those lines follows. If this process has not been achieved, 
no amount of formal agreement will bring constructive action. Mo- 
tions, rules, formal decisions are as meaningless as New Year's Reso- 
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lutions for the individual. In our Counseling Center staff, formal 
motions are almost unheard of. The group seems to be an organism, 
and when it feels itself to be clearly integrated, action follows in- 
evitably. When it is in conflict, action is confused or conflicting, and 
no amount of neatly typed policy will make it otherwise. 

5. Am I willing to be responsible for those aspects of action which 
the group has delegated to me? If I do not wish the responsibility I 
should say so. If I accept it, I am obliged to carry it out. 

6. Do I trust the individual to do his job? Here we plunge directly 
into the question of what is supervision. If supervision is the task of 
an overseer, directing the individual as to how he does his work, then 
I think much of what I have described is negated. We have come to 
put new meaning into the term supervision. We regard supervisory 
contact as the opportunity which the individual has to think through 
more clearly the problems he is meeting on his job—the unpleasant 
demands made upon him, and the way he will adjust to those; the 
failure experiences he is having in his counseling; the problems he 
may feel in his personal orientation to the staff. We find that the more 
the individual is given the responsibility for his job, the more deeply 
he accepts it, but when someone else assumes that responsibility then 
his attitude is, ‘I just work here’. 

7. When tensions occur, do I try to make it possible for them 
to be brought out into the open? I think administrators tend to think 
they are doing well if no tensions are evident. On the basis of our 
experience it seems much sounder to accept the fact of tension as basic, 
and learn to deal with it. People, because they are living people, are 
bound to be at times dissatisfied, to feel out of line with the group, 
to feel jealous, to feel critical of others, etc. We have come to believe 
that it is only when a tension is displaced in its object that it is dan- 
gerous. If the staff feels I have been too dictatorial or have played 
favorites in some action of mine, only constructive thinking accrues 
if that is told to me. The experience may be painful, but it results in 
growth. But if it is bottled up, and expressed only in opposition to 
some new policy proposal, then it does not dissolve, but tends to 
become heightened. If staff member A is resentful of staff member B 
whom he feels to be too ambitious, the expression of that feeling to 
the person toward whom it is directed is, again, painful but construc- 
tive. But when this jealousy or hostility is expressed by A only in 
criticizing B to others, or only in opposing B’s ideas about counseling, 
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then tension grows. So we have found it highly important to try to 
create an atmosphere in which real attitudes can be expressed toward 
their real objects. When this occurs tension is reduced, and almost 
inevitably perceptions (and hence behaviors) are altered. In such an 
atmosphere morale is not always superficially sweet, but it is sound 
and real, and experienced as a significant anchorage. 

We feel that in this attempt to apply client-centered principles to 
administration we have much to learn, but we feel that such applica- 
tion holds the exciting possibility of discovering basic scientific truth 
in regard to principles of interpersonal organizational relationships, 
truths which may greatly enrich and deepen our concept of democracy. 











Counseling in Emotional Problems* 
EsTHER M. DIMCHEVSKY 


. B. COMES to the counseling office with a note from an instructor, 
J stating “‘there is something wrong with this boy emotionally. He 
breaks out in a nervous sweat every time I call on him to recite. Please 
advise.” 

Bob staggers in noisily during the wee small hours of the night— 
light of head, light of heart, light of purse. He has held his own with 
the best of them during the long hours of that bull session. You are 
annoyed at his lack of self-control and want to help with his ‘‘emo- 
tional problem.” 

What makes his problem so much more serious than yours when 
you are light of purse, having invested more than you should in that 
spring hat which helps you feel that you can hold your own and gives 
you self-assurance? Bob and: you are both meeting basic emotional 
needs for recognition and approval. What makes one light purse an 
emotional problem, the other not? 

Emotions are common to all of us. At times ‘‘we stumble over 
them’’; at times we are propelled forward by them. But at no time 
are we too old or too young, too intelligent or too stupid to have 
emotions and emotional difficulties, for every experience from earliest 
childhood on through life has some emotional concomitant. 

If emotions are universal and normal and the range of normal is 
exceedingly wide, what makes one emotional reaction a problem, 
another not? The difference between normal emotionality and an 
emotionality which can become pathological is a relative one of degree, 
duration and discharge. It is a question of whether the reason for and 
the intensity of the emotion are in keeping with the cause. It is a matter 
of the manner in which the emotion is handled and whether the feel- 
ing is allowed to interfere with the smooth functioning of the indi- 
vidual over a longer period of time than is warranted by the causal 
factors. For example: 

Mary is furious because her classmates will not elect a certain 
student to office simply on the basis of race. Mary translates her 


* Address given before the American College Personnel Association, Chicago, 
April, 1948. 
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emotion into action. She presents the student’s fine scholastic standing 
and leadership qualities to the committee. When there is no favorable 
response, she submits the problem to the whole class. When her 
proposal is again turned down, she accepts her defeat realistically, 
continues on friendly terms with her classmates and seeks other 
avenues for removing race discrimination from the campus. 

Betty is also furious. She has received a “D” in history which she 
took only because it was a “‘snap” course. She storms. She weeps. She 
blames everybody but herself. She indulges in day dreams about 
“showing up” her instructor. She does nothing to improve her study 
habits, attendance or attitudes. She belittles her instructor and history 
in general at every opportunity throughout the quarter. 

The same emotion—anger—is an expression of a healthy maturing 
social consciousness in Mary but it is a sign of immaturity and poor 
adjustment in Betty. In one girl the emotion is in keeping with the 
cause and is short-lived because it is converted into healthy action. In 
the other girl it is allowed to generate further tension and conflict 
which if not adequately resolved can become a serious emotional 
problem. 

Tensions and conflicts are not important if we think of a student 
mainly in terms of a mind to be filled with knowledge and disciplined. 
They are of prime importance if we believe that the whole student 
comes to school and that he is our responsibility mentally, emotionally 
and physically. 

Let us consider Joe for a moment. He is “flunking” psychology. He 
claims that he spends hours over his assignments but does not seem 
able to grasp what he reads. He is listless and complains of dull head- 
aches. He is frequently absent from class because he is ashamed of 
his inability to recite. 

Psychological tests show adequate ability and interest for work on a 
college level. Physical check discovers only a slight error in vision 
which is not significant in the problem. 

It is only when we consider Joe as a total personality that we find 
an answer to his problem. A complete study reveals a boy preoccupied 
with threatening thoughts of heredity. He has always looked like his 
mother who is in a mental hospital. He watches himself for similarity 
in behavior and he sees in his inability to concentrate proof of a begin- 
ning deviation from normal. His anxiety and tension are so great that 
there is no energy left for the business of learning or for maintaining 
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normal relationships on the campus. It is only as we understand the 
whole of Joe that we can help him. 

His classroom readiness and efficiency depend on our understanding 
of his emotional needs, his total personality and environment. 

The physical status of a student can be checked by examination and 
laboratory procedures. An indication of his mental capacities can be 
secured in part by tests and measurements. But his behavior, which is 
emotionally determined, presents a difficult problem due to the 
complexity of emotions and the lack of adequate measuring instru- 
ments and techniques. What we would have to measure to understand 
the student’s behavior is the sum total of all his experiences—the ways 
in which he has met and is meeting his basic emotional needs for 
security, sense of belonging, adequacy and self-esteem, need for recog- 
nition, approval and adventure. And since emotions are processes and 
not things, we would have to measure not only his manner of meeting 
emotional needs within himself at a given time, but his way of resolv- 
ing them at all times under varying and variable environmental 
pressures. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that today the 
student lives in a world which calls for ability to make choices and 
arrive at decisions as an individual. But he has all too frequently not 
been given an opportunity to develop this ability. 

In this setting, conflicts arise which prevent satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual and social acceptance. It is these conflicts which become emo- 
tional problems when they are not adequately resolved but are allowed 
to manufacture anxieties and tensions, interfering with his perform- 
ance as a mature individual and a member of society. 

Fortunately or unfortunately there is no answer sheet or graph to 
refer to in evaluating individual behavior. There is no blanket under- 
standing of emotional reactions. Our understanding of each person’s 
reactions has to be individualized, for into every new life experience 
we bring the sum total of all previous experiences, which have dif- 
ferent emotional values for every individual. 

At no time can we generalize even in so seemingly simple a matter 
as low grades and say that they are the result of poor ability or appli- 
cation, John may be inadequate intellectually, but for one John there 
are nine others whose poor performance has to be understood on the 
basis of personality, life experiences and emotional reactions peculiar 
to that individual student in that particular setting. 
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Such an individualization shows that Joe cannot do adequate work, 
because his marriage is going on the rocks and he cannot keep his 
mind on his studies. Mary is doing poorly because mind and body 
are sluggish due to severe anemia. Bob is carrying a full academic load 
and working long hours to put himself through school and support a 
family and there is neither time nor energy for his studies. June has 
given up trying because her parents are never satisfied and expect 
straight “A’s.” 

Each student presents an individual problem and has to be under- 
stood individually. 

In brief, then, emotions are universal and normal. They create 
problems only when their onset, intensity, and persistence and our 
manner of handling them are out of keeping with the causative factors 
to the extent that they interfere with our adjustment. Emotional prob- 
lems can be resolved when they are examined and understood in the 
light of the whole individual and his total environment. There is no all- 
inclusive answer. Each problem has to be studied separately, each 
student considered as a separate individual and helped to attain Ais 
continuing emotional balance. 

To be able to do this, the counselor must be alert to symptoms which 
might be indicative of a threat to that balance. His task, however, is 
not mainly one of helping the individual who has lost emotional 
balance to regain it. It is much more important that he prevent that loss 
of balance by recognizing the danger signals, the early symptoms of 
emotional problems. This is not easy due to various peculiarities of 
symptoms. 

Sometimes the symptoms are far removed from the fundamental 
causes and have to be traced patiently and painstakingly through all 
the ramifications to their true sources. 

The same symptoms may be indicative of very different underlying 
problems. For example, several students are reported for excessive 
absences with consequent drop in grades. When attending classes, 
they appear uninterested and apathetic. 

Careful study is made of each student. In one case we find that the 
apathy is in reality a fatigue due to thyroid deficiency and that as a 
result, the student finds it hard to ‘‘drag around”’ and get to classes. 
In another case, we discover a lack of ability to cope with that particu- 
lar type of subject-matter and the discouragement and lack of satis- 
faction show up in absences. The unacceptable behavior in another 
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student is an expression of resentment at a vocational goal dictated by 
parents and the seemingly bored attitude is a preoccupation with con- 
flict between loyalty and antagonism towards those parents. Financial 
worries, leading to a heavy overload and marital discord, account for 
the frequent absences in still another case. A fifth student has never 
learned to organize himself on an adult level and take responsibility 
for himself. He is easily distracted into pursuits other than those 
offered by the classroom. 

The symptom—the reason for the referral in all cases—is that of 
absence. The causal factors fall within the physical, mental and 
emotional fields and in most cases belong in more than one field. 

On the other hand, very different symptoms may be indicative of the 
same fundamental problem. Doris, Phyl and Ben, because of the lack of 
affection in family relationships, have a great need for a sense of 
belonging and a feeling of security. Doris is trying to meet that need 
by being in every social activity to the detriment of her school work. 
Her poor grades are a symptom of her need for affection. Phyl, on the 
other hand, has withdrawn entirely from social contacts and is de- 
voting every waking hour to her school work, hoping to exact recog- 
nition from her instructors—parent substitutes. Her high grades are 
symptomatic of the same need for affection. Ben is spending money 
lavishly in an effort to buy the approval and friendship denied him 
at home. 

The emotional need is the same in all three students but the symp- 
toms are different. 

Another peculiarity of symptoms is the fact that the same symp- 
tom may be a normal reaction on one occasion and a sign of emo- 
tional disturbance on another. Nancy appears in class today some- 
what rumpled and disheveled. Rehearsal for a play has kept her 
up late, her alarm clock did not go off and the girl is ‘thrown together” 
for her eight o’clock hour. There are other times, however, when after 
receiving letters from home Nancy’s appearance is symptomatic of her 
emancipation problem—a rebellion against too much supervision and 
dominance in a home where fastidiousness is a fetish. 

It behooves us, therefore, not to make snap judgments on the basis 
of a single symptom or behavior manifestation, nor to arrive at a diag- 
nosis without a thorough investigation of all possible factors and inter- 
relationships. 

At the same time, it is important to realize that symptoms of emo- 
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tional maladjustments may be found in any area and that frequently 
the student himself is not conscious of the real problem. 

Physical symptoms are very often an indication of emotional upset. 
We even have such popular expressions as “she gives me a pain in 
the neck” or “it makes me sick at the stomach” when there is no 
reference to organic disturbance. Fatigue, headaches, difficulty with 
vision, gastric upsets, and other aches and pains are only too frequently 
expressions of a sense of mental or emotional inadequacy or both, an 
inability to strike a satisfactory, emotional balance. We should be able 
to recognize the possibilities lurking behind such physical symptoms. 
The differential diagnosis should be made by competent physicians 
and psychiatrists. 

Posture and dress may also be a barometer to emotional states. The 
too meticulously dressed student may unconsciously be asking for help 
with neurotic tendencies. The sloppy student may be flaunting emanci- 
pation drives in our faces. The slump may be an indication of depres- 
sion, of defiance or of fear and anxiety. Manner of speech or speech 
abnormalities may be symptoms worth investigating. Dave does not 
speak clearly. He slurs his ‘‘r’s” and lisps his “‘s’s.”” Physical examina- 
tion is negative. He has been attending speech clinic over a long 
period, but he still clings to his enunciation difficulties. His speech is 
in reality a residue of baby talk and a token of his unconscious unwill- 
ingness to give up an infantile dependence on his mother. He protests 
his eagerness to correct the lisp but actually he cannot give up what 
it stands for. 

Many of the symptoms demonstrated in the classroom have little or 
nothing to do with campus relationships or pressures, yet they interfere 
with class performance and healthy, normal social contacts. Such 
symptoms must be recognized as stemming from inadequate relation- 
ships within the home, and the emotional problems they create must 
be evaluated in terms of family. A student’s rudeness to the instructor 
and irritability with classmates may be symptomatic of a struggle for 
adjustment at home. In Bill it may be a natural loyalty to the parents 
battling with a disturbing resentment of their hold on him. The re- 
percussions are felt in the classroom. In Jean it may be a clinging to 
dependence on the family and a striving for independence. The 
conflict is expressed in the student-instructor relationship. In Kate 
it may express rivalry among brothers and sisters and insecurity on the 
basis of unfavorable comparisons. The hostility is vented on campus 
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associates. These are all feelings which can be translated into behavior 
transferred to the classroom as aggressiveness or withdrawal, over- 
ambition or lack of ambition, too high grades or too low grades, difh- 
culty with concentration and any number of other symptoms of emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Conflict between the need for adherence to the standards of home 
and parents and those of ‘‘the crowd” the student goes with, may be 
expressed by such symptoms as overactivity, i.e., running away from 
the problem or drowsiness and sleepiness, i.e., shutting one’s eyes to . 
the problem. 

“I don’t know why, but I just have to be on the go all the time” 
says a student. That drivenness may be symptomatic of temperament— 
a manic personality; it may be a physical manifestation—hyperthyroid- 
ism; it may be running away from oneself and the need to face and 
resolve an emotional problem; it may even be the brand of gaiety 
which is a cover-up for anxiety and depression. It is not always list- 
lessness and apathy which indicate a depression that can be a serious 
mood disturbance—even a potential suicide. 

Symptoms of poor emotional balance in the field of social relation- 
ships may show up as too many dates or no dates, ability to get along 
with older people but not with his own age, ability to get along with 
the opposite sex but not with his own, and vice versa, ability to work 
by himself but not with the group, and so on. 

By now you are probably saying to yourselves that anything or 
everything “may be’’ a symptom of an emotional problem. That is 
exactly what I am trying to get across. 

The important thing is cultivating an awareness of every possi- 
bility, developing a discriminatory sensitivity and an ability to discern 
what lies behind the symptom and why it is meaningful to the student 
and to his adjustment at an adult level. It is vital that we keep in mind 
the significance of the symptom in relation to a// other factors, to the 
total picture and the prognosis. We must be sure that our attention 
does not remain centered on symptoms, however, but gets back to 
fundamental causes. The latter may lie close to the surface and be 
more or less readily recognizable and explainable. They may lie buried 
deep below the surface and call for patient, skillful tracing and referral 
to a psychiatrist without precipitating a serious emotional disturbance 
due to probing. 

Since there can be such a bewildering complexity of causes produc- 
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ing an emotional problem and the effects of a single cause can be 
confusingly complex, what should be the goal of counseling? 

An important goal is that of understanding the student and helping 
him to understand himself and accept that self realistically—its assets 
and limitations, its potentialities and opportunities. This is important 
because the picture of the self is generally the basis for the attitude 
towards others and towards the environment. It can contribute to 
emotional adjustment or maladjustment depending on how true that 
picture of the self is. The self feeling is a motivating power throughout 
life and, therefore, helping the student to build a healthy, realistic 
self-respect through understanding is essential to good adjustment. 

Emotional balance is never static but is a continuous process, and so 
another goal in counseling is helping the student develop that type of 
self-direction which will give him a mature adaptability in meeting 
the changing needs of the self and the demands of the environment. 
It is helping the student grow in self-reliance and the ability to main- 
tain or quickly regain his emotional balance in the face of inner ten- 
sions and environmental pressures. Self-assurance and security are 
essential to emotional adjustment within the student and satisfying 
experiences and successful relationships between the student and his 
social milieu. 

At no time is the purpose of counseling to remove emotional prob- 
lems; it is rather to help the student detect, analyze and deal with 
emotions and attitudes which inhibit learning and prevent social 
contacts and relationships. 

At no time is the purpose of counseling to present the student with 
a set of “thou shalts” and “thou shalt nots” as a guiding chart; it is 
rather to help the student to develop motivation for his own self- 
direction and for the self-disciplines which take into consideration his 
fellow men as well. 

At no time is the purpose of counseling limited to correcting exist- 
ing emotional problems; rather its purpose is to prevent them, freeing 
the student physically, mentally and emotionally to devote his energies 
to the business of learning and preparing to earn a living as well as 
living adequately and satisfactorily as an adult individual and a 
member of society. 

Success in the counseling goal is dependent in large measure on 
understanding and dealing with the physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional make-up and needs of the counselor as well as the counselee. 
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Counseling is not a routine but a vital, confidential relationship. 
We bring into every relationship our personal feelings and attitudes, 
the result of our own life experiences. It is imperative then that the 
counselor take stock of himself—his own personality and emotional 
balance, his flexibility, objectivity, likes and dislikes, his sense of 
humor, his ability to see and feel as the student, but not like the student. 

When Betty Jo says flippantly, “I have no use for men,” the 
counselor must have the sensitive ear to hear that underlying, “I have 
no dates.”” The counselor must have the understanding heart to sense 
the reason for and the meaning of the hurt to that particular student. 
He must have the trained mind to analyze and put together into a 
meaningful whole, a// pertinent factors. He must have the steady, 
guiding hand to lead Betty Jo into paths of self-evaluation which can 
help her realize that her infantile attachment to and idealization of her 
father are making normal relationships with young people of her own 
age difficult and retarding her own growth process. The counselor must 
have the insight and wisdom to take that next step which will help 
Betty Jo want to put into living practice her newly gained knowledge 
and understanding. And throughout it all, the counselor must see him- 
self objectively in relation to the student and his problem as they move 
forward step by step. 

If the counselor is judgmental in his attitude he does not leave the 
student free to express himself and strike an emotional balance by 
being given a chance to voice an explanation of his own probiem 
freely and formulate a solution. The counselor must be willing and 
able to serve as a sounding-board rather than as the voice of judgment. 
Not by words alone does he express his attitudes. A slight lift of an 
eyebrow passes judgment as clearly as “you should have known 
better.” 

Gwendolyn is reported for cheating in English. She has handed in 
as her own composition a story copied out of an old magazine. Judg- 
ing her behavior solely on the basis of breaking rules and regulations 
would call for discipline which in her case would only create a greater 
problem. The counselor needs to understand Gwendolyn as a girl 
with average mental ability, but with parents who expect her to do 
A and B work because her sister did. The counselor needs to see her 
as a somewhat ungainly, retiring adolescent, whose family is constantly 
comparing her with that attractive, outgoing sister. The counselor 
needs to appreciate the lack of satisfactions in the student’s life and 
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her intense drive for acceptance into a sorority, which depends on her 
grade in English. Understanding gives an entirely different slant on 
the situation in which Gwendolyn is trying to meet very basic 
emotional needs for belonging and acceptance, recognition and ap- 
proval by her own age group as well as that-of the adults of importance 
to her. It is not through judging but through complete and sympathetic 
understanding that the counselor can help Gwendolyn strike a healthy 
and satisfying balance between her emotional needs and her manner of 
meeting them. 

The counselor must be willing to begin at the point of the student’s 
understanding and readiness and move forward with him, at his pace, 
in a co-operative quest for a solution of the problem acceptable to the 
student. When Jim comes with a statement that he is ‘“‘all fouled up 
financially” it may be easy for the counselor to see that the low state of 
the boy’s finances is in reality an emotional problem—the outcome of 
immaturity, insecurity and earlier lack of opportunity to carry responsi- 
bility. The counselor, however, must start with the immediate financial 
situation, in the meantime laying the ground for Jim’s understanding 
and acceptance of the true causal factors. The counselor himself must 
be alert always to the inter-relationships of problems and be able to 
evaluate their bearing upon each other and the total situation. 

The counselor must be able to differentiate between serious emo- 
tional maladjustments and personality difficulties which call for psy- 
chiatric treatment and the milder problems and potential maladjust- 
ments with which he can deal. The willingness to release the student 
and the ability to refer him to the right person, at the right moment, in 
the right way is an important faculty. 

It has been said of counseling that “‘you learn and learn and learn 
and what remains to be learned grows and grows.’’ Of nothing can it 
be more truly said than of counseling with emotional problems. It is 
a tremendous challenge, for as you learn, you too grow. And the 
willingness to learn and to grow is of paramount importance in 
emotional problems and in the counselor-counselee relationship. 














Education Abroad 


Higher Education in Iran 
A. H. K. SASSANI 


NTIL 1934, there was no university in Iran,’ in the modern sense 
U of the word. The act establishing Teheran University was passed 
by the Iranian Parliament on Khordad 8, 1313 (June 29, 1934); and 
on Bahman 4 (February 4, 1935) of the same year, the late King 
Reza Shah Pahlavi laid the cornerstone of the University. All the other 
small colleges or independent higher institutions at the capital soon 
became a part of Teheran University. This University has started to 
make connections with other institutions of learning throughout the 
world and hopes to collaborate with them in the progress of knowl- 
edge. 
ORGANIZATION 
The University (Daneshkah) has several colleges (Danesh Kadah) 


each of which has its own director responsible to the President of the 
University, who in turn is responsible to the Minister of Education.” 
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TABLE I 


*Iran is the official name of “Persia” and the people are called Iranian in the 
plural and Irani in the singular. On March 22, 1935, the Iranian Now Roose, or 
New Year's Day, the government declared the ancient name of Iran as the only 
official name of what has hitherto been known as Persia. 

* The outstanding characteristic of administration of education in Iran is its 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 





The faculties composing the University are as follows: 


. Medicine 

. Law and Political Economy 
. Theology 

. Science 

. Arts 

. Engineering 


THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


The Faculty of Medicine, the oldest in Iran, was established in 1850. 
It includes the schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. In order 
to matriculate in the Faculty of Medicine, students should be holders 
of the complete secondary® school natural sciences certificate of the 
Iranian Ministry of Education. Certificates from foreign secondary 
schools may be accepted, if they have been validated by the Iranian 
Higher Council of Education. Qualified Doctors of Dentistry may be 





excessive centralization in a Ministry of Education at Teheran, the capital city. 
According to the Iranian Constitution, all schools and colleges are under the 
supreme control and supervision of that Ministry. The Minister is a member of the 
King’s Cabinet and is responsible only to the Prime Minister and Parliament. The 
diagram shows the place of the University in the educational administration of the 
Iranian school system. 

*The school system of Iran formerly was organized on the 6-3-3 plan, and 
only recently a new plan has been under operation based on 6-5-1. Students complete 
six years of elementary education and take a government examination. Those who 
pass this examination successfully receive an official government certificate. The 
student may then enter a high school. Under the former plan he spent three years 
in the high school and then took a government examination. The completion of the 
three years and passing the government examination constituted the end of the 
First Cycle of his secondary school education. The First Cycle had a common cur- 
riculum for boys and girls. The second three years for boys and two years for 
girls constituted the Second Cycle of the secondary school. Here the students decided 
their future career and followed the courses accordingly. They took their final 
secondary school examinations in either science, mathematics, or literature. Under 
the new plan, the first government secondary school examination is taken after the 
completion of the five years of the secondary school. The second and final secondary 
school government examination takes place at the end of the sixth year. Those who 
have completed the six years of secondary education and have obtained their official 
certificate from the Ministry of Education are permitted to enter the University of 
Teheran. Practically the entire educational system beginning with pre-school and 
developing through and including elementary and secondary schools and the 
crowning structure, a modern state university, are under the strict supervision and 
control of the Ministry of Education. There has been a tendency on the part of the 
government to absorb the schools into a standardized and uniform state system. 
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admitted to the second class of the School of Medicine if they can 
pass successfully the examinations of the first class. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The School of Medicine requires six years including internship and 
the writing of a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
The curriculum of the medical school as prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education is as follows: 


First Year: Hours per week 


Theoretical Anatomy 24 (one semester) 
Practical Anatomy 24 (one semester) 
Embryology and Histology 6 


Second Year: 
Practical Anatomy 9 (one semester) 
Theoretical Anatomy 8 (one semester) 
Physiology 9 (one semester) 
Biological Chemistry 
Biological Physics 
Minor Surgery 


Third Year: 


Pathological Anatomy 
General Pathology 
Regional Anatomy 
Medicine 

Diagnosis 

Obstetrics 
Parasitology 


Fourth Year: 


Materia Medica 
Therapeutics 
Bacteriology 
Regional Anatomy 
Surgery 

Psychiatry 
Dermatology 
Obstetrics 
Practical Medicine 


Fifth Year: 
Hygiene 
Ophthalmology 
Otolaryngology 
Therapeutics 
Radiology 
Gynecology 
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History of Medicine 
Jurisprudence 
Psychiatry 


Sixth Year: 


Ophthalmology 

Dermatology 

Diseases of Ear, Nose and Throat Practical 
Jurisprudence Clinical 
Medical Ethics 


Note: Beginning with the second year clinical work, totalling over 24 hours a 
week, is required of all students. The entire medical program of study is 
divided into the following three categories required of all medical students: 
a. All scientific clinical observations which are necessary for all medical 

doctors. 

b. Laboratory work which is supplementary for all scientific observation. 

c. Internship under the supervision and guidance of the medical faculty 
and practitioners. The curriculum and emphasis on various subjects have 
been constantly changing. The above curriculum was in effect in 1937. 
According to the official annual report of 1943 of the Ministry of 
Education, there are certain changes in the course of study and emphasis 
has been placed on practical clinical work throughout the program. 

Post-graduate courses and program of study for specialization in various 

branches of medicine are also offered by the University of Teheran for 

qualified Iranian and foreign doctors. 


CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


First Year: Hours per week 


Iranian Language and Literature 2 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Foreign Language 

Zoology | 

Mathematics 


Second Year: 


Iranian Language and Literature 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Foreign Language 

Mathematics 

Botany 


Third Year: 


Iranian Language and Literature 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Toxicology 

Botany 

Foreign Language 

Pharmacology 
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Fourth Year: 
Micrography 
Pharmacology 
Chemistry, Qualitative 
Bio-Chemistry 
Materia Medica 


Fifth Year: 
Hygiene 
Micrography 
Materia Medica 
Pharmacology 
Bio-Chemistry 
Toxicology 
Chemistry, Quantitative 


CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Students in the School of Dentistry are required to attend the lectures 
and pass the examinations in each of the subjects mentioned in the 
first two years for the School of Pharmacy. In addition they must 
complete the following courses of study: 


First Year: Hours per week 
Anatomy of the Teeth 1 


Second Year: 
General Anatomy 
Physiology 
Histology 


Third Year: 


General Pathology 
Diseases and Therapeutics of the Teeth 


Fourth Year: 
Hygiene 
Metallurgy 
Diseases of Mouth and Teeth 
Therapeutics of the Teeth 
Anatomy of the Head and Neck 
General Therapeutics 


Fifth Year: 
Anatomical Dissection 
Metallurgy 
General Therapeutics 
Jurisprudence 
Hygiene 

Note: Beginning with the first year all students spend four hours every morning, 
twenty-four hours per week, in the different laboratories and clinics. 
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THE FACULTY OF LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


This faculty is the second oldest in Iran. In order to matriculate in 
the first year of one of the branches of this faculty, students should 
be holders of the complete literary secondary certificate of the Iranian 
Ministry of Education. 

The faculty comprises the four following branches: (1) Juris- 
prudence, (2) Political Science, (3) Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration, and (4) Commerce. 

The course of study in each of the four branches is three years. 
Upon completing one of the courses of study, passing the necessary 
examinations, and submitting a satisfactory thesis on an assigned 
subject, the student is qualified for the licentiate degree in his re- 
spective course. The graduates of the curricula of this faculty are 
qualified for entrance into government civil service in one of the 
departments to which their course of study is related. 


CURRICULA OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


First Year: Hours per week 


Iranian Civil Law 2 
Economics 

General International Law 

General History of Law 

Constitutional Law 

Mohammedan Law 

History of Iranian Law 

French 


Second Year Jurisprudence: 


Iranian Civil Law 

Economics 

Public Finance 

Administration 

Criminal Law 

Mohammedan Law and its procedure 
French 


Second Year Political Science: 
Iranian Civil Law 
Economics 
Public Finance 
Administration 
Criminal Law 
History of Diplomatic Relations 
The League of Nations 
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Mohammedan Law 
French 
English or Russian Language 


Second Year Economics: 


Iranian Civil Law 
Economics 

Public Finance 
Administration 
Criminal Law 
Statistics 

Money and Credit 
Banking and Exchange 
Mohammedan Law 
French Language 
English or Russian Language 
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Third Year Jurisprudence: 


Principles of Legal Procedure 
Comparative Civil Law 
Mohammedan Law 

International Law 

Roman Law 

History of Economic Thought 
Registration of Land and Property 
French 

Commercial Law 


Third Year Political Science: 


History of General Diplomatic Relations 
Diplomatic History of Iran 

Economic Geography of Iran 

International Law 

Economic Policy of Iran 

Diplomatic Laws 

General Accountancy and Chartered Accountancy 
Political Organization of Nations Bordering on Iran 
French 

English or Russian 

Commercial Law 

Sociology 
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Third Year Economics: 
General Accountancy and Chartered Accountancy 
Social Economics 
Economic Geography 
Financial Law 
Insurance and Assurance 
Iran’s Economic Policy 
Registration of Land and Property 
History of Economic Thought 
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French 
English or Russian 
Commercial Law 


First Year Commerce: 
Civil 
General Economics 
History of Commerce 
Taxation and Subsidies 
Practical Chemistry 
Practical Mathematics 
Public Law (Constitutional and Administrational ) 
French 
English or Russian 
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Second Year Commerce: 
Iranian Civil Law 
Economics 
Banking and Exchange 
Statistics 
Currency and Credit 
Practical Chemistry 
Practical Mathematics 
French 
English or Russian 
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Third Year Commerce: 


Bookkeeping and Commerical Accountancy 
Commercial and Industrial Organizations 
Commercial Law 

Economic Policy of Iran 

Economic Geography 

Transport and Maritime Law 

Insurance and Assurance 

Practical Chemistry 

Practical Physics 

French 

English or Russian 
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DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAW 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Law from the Faculty 
of Law and Political Science are as follows: 


. Possession of licentiate degree from the above faculty or its equiva- 
lent from a recognized institution of higher learning. 

. Acceptance to the candidacy by the University of Teheran. 

. Completion of two years in a specified program of study and the 
writing of a doctoral dissertation. 
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4, Passing of a comprehensive oral and written examination on the 
subject matter including the dissertation. 


THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


This faculty is at present quartered in the school which adjoins the 
Parliament buildings and was built by the late Mirza Hosein Kahn 
Sapahsalar. 

Students who are holders of the certificate of the Preparatory course 
of this faculty, which is equivalent to the secondary school certificate 
of the Iranian Ministry of Education, or those who pass the necessary 
entrance examination, are qualified to enter the first year of the Ad- 
vanced Course. 

The Advanced Course of this faculty is divided into the following 
three branches: (1) Theology, (2) Philosophy, and (3) Literature. 

The Advanced Course extends over a period of six years. Those who 
pass the examinations of the first three years of work in one of the 
branches of this Advanced Course are qualified to receive the licentiate 
degree in their branch of study. If these students also pass the required 
subjects in educational science in the National Teachers’ College they 
receive the licentiate degree for teachers and, in their field of prepara- 
tion, are given precedence in employment for teaching positions in 
government secondary schools. 

Those who pass the final examinations of the last three years of 
work in one of the branches of the advanced course of this faculty 
receive the special degree of their branch of study. This degree is 
equivalent to the doctorate degree of the other faculties of the Uni- 
versity. 

Special free lodging is provided within the College for the first 
fifteen students in scholastic standing. Such students also receive a 
subsidy not exceeding 150 rials per month.‘ A limited number of other 
students of good scholastic standing receive lodging only. 


CURRICULA OF THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


(Preparatory Course) 
First Year: 
Iranian Language 


French 
Arabic 


*The rial is equivalent to approximately 8.4 cents in American money. 
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Mohammedan Law (Fiqh) 
Logic 
History 


Second Year: 


Iranian Language 

French 

Arabic 

Mohammedan Law (Figh) 
Logic 

Principles of Moslem Religion 
History 

Astronomy 


Third Year: 


Advanced course in the subjects of the second year. 


(Advanced Course) 
A. Department of Theology 


1. Religious Law (Fiqh). Laws of Islam and their interpretation. 


. The derivation of the laws of Islam from the traditions and the sayings of 
Mohammed. 
. Apologetics (Kalam). Intellectual proofs for religion. 


3 
4. Exegesis (Tafsir). A critical study of the text of the Quran. 
5. Literary sciences (Ulum-i-adabieh). A study of Arabic in order to attain a 


reading knowledge of the language; Arabic grammar and rhetoric; Arabic 
poetry; and some Iranian literature. 


6. A study of Moslem religious traditions in order to determine which are 


true and which are false (Ilm-ul-daraieh). 


7. Logic (Mantiq) and Philosophy (Ilahiyat-i-am). The principles of logic; and 


8. 
9. 


the philosophical and scientific proofs of the existence of God, i.e., theism. 
History of Arabic Literature. 
French 


Subjects studied during the second cycle of three years. 


. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


Religious Law (Fiqh). 

. The derivation of the laws of Islam (Usul). 

. Philosophy. A study of the principles of philosophy. 

Exegesis (Tafsir). 

. History of Religion, that is, man’s relation to God from the beginning of 
time to the present day, with special emphasis on the history of the Moslem 
religion (Tarikh-i-Malal va nahal va dianat-i-Islam). 

. The traditions of Shia Islam (Fiqh-ul-hadith), that is, the traditions 

ascribed to the Twelve Imams, together with a study of the Moslem Law 

derived from those traditions. 


B. Department of Philosophy 


Subjects studied during the first cycle of three years. 


1. Apologetics (Kalam). 
2. Logic (Mantiq) and philosophy, theoretical and practical philosophy accord- 


ing to medieval Moslem philosophy. 
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. History of Arabic Literature. 

. Literary sciences (Ulum-ul-Adabieh). 

. History of religions (Tarikh malal va nahal va tarikh-i-Dianat-Islam). 
. Exegesis (Tafsir). 

. French. 


SINAY YW 


Subjects studied during the second cycle of three years. 
1. Philosophy (Falsafei-masha’ va ashraq). A special study of the Peripatetics 
and the Neo-Platonists. 
2. History of Philosophy. 
3. Exegesis (Tafsir). 
4. A Study of Mysticism (Arfan). 


C. Department of Literature 

Subjects studied during the first cycle of three years. 

1. Arabic Grammar and Syntax (Sarf va nahv-i-Arabi). 

2. History of Arabic Literature. 
. Arabic Composition and Rhetoric (Ma’ani va bayan ba badi-i-Arabi). 
. Iranian Language and History of Iranian Literature. 
. Iranian Composition and Rhetoric (Ma’ani and bayan va badi-i-Farsi). 
. History of Iran and General History of the World. 
. Religious Law (Figh) and Derivation of the Laws of Islam (Usul). 
. Logic and Philosophy. 
. French. 


OMA NAY Bw 


Subjects studied during the second cycle of three years. 

. Arabic Grammar and Syntax (Sarf va nahv-i-Arabi). 

. Arabic Composition and Rhetoric (Ma’ani va bayan va badi). 
. Prosody and Meter (Aruz va quavafi). 

. Religious Law (Fiqh) and derivation of Moslem Law. 
. Exegesis (Tafsir). 

. Philosophy and History of Philosophy. 

. History of Iranian Literature. 

A Study of the Appreciation and Criticism of Poetry. 

. History of Religions (Tarkh-i-malal va nahal). 

. French. 


SUOMI AYAWN 


se 


THE FACULTY OF SCIENCES 


This faculty is at present housed in the National Teachers’ College. 
In order to matriculate in any of the courses of study of this faculty, 
students should be holders of the complete secondary scientific certifi- 
cate of the Iranian Ministry of Education. Holders of the complete sec- 
ondary literary certificate may be admitted to one of the courses of 
study of this faculty provided they pass the necessary entrance ex- 
aminations as determined by the Board of Examiners of the Faculty 
of Sciences. 

The Faculty of Sciences offers work for certificates in the following 
branches of study: (1) General Mathematics, (2) Mathematical 
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Analysis, (3) Mechanics, (4) Astronomy, (5) Physics, (6) Chem- 
istry, (7) Zoology, (8) Botany, (9) Geology, and (10) Biology. 

The regular course of study is three years. Students who complete 
the necessary courses for certificates in three of the above-mentioned 
branches of study are granted the licentiate degree in science. 

The Intermediate Course for Medical Students is one of the courses 
of the Faculty of Sciences. 

Special licentiate degrees are granted by the Faculty of Sciences in 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, and Biology and Geology. For 
each of these special licentiate degrees a certificate is required. The 
special requirements for each of these certificates beyond the licentiate 
degrees are listed below: 

A. For the Licentiate in Mathematics 


Hours a week 
Class __ Laboratory 


General Mathematics 11 11 
Analysis 8 8 
Mechanics 4 4 
Astronomy 4 0 
B. For the Licentiate in Physics and Chemistry 
General Mathematics 11 11 
General Physics 12 6 
General Chemistry 10 6 
Mechanics 4 4 
C. For the Licentiate in Natural (Biological) Sciences 
General Zoology 7 4 
General Botany 11 4 
Geology 11 6 
Biology and Physiology 4 6 


THE FACULTY OF ARTS 


This faculty also is housed in the National Teachers’ College. In 
order to matriculate in any one of the courses of study of this faculty 
students should be holders of the complete secondary literary certificate 
of the Iranian Ministry of Education. Holders of the complete second- 
ary scientific certificate may be admitted to one of the courses of study 
of this faculty provided they pass the necessary entrance examinations 
as determined by the Board of Examiners of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Faculty of Arts offers work for certificates in the following 
branches of study: (1) Language and Literature of Iran after Islam; 
(2) History of Iranian Literature after Islam; (3) Iranian Literature, 
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and History of Iranian Literature before Islam, and Iranian Philology; 
(4) Arabic Language and Literature; (5) French Language and Lit- 
erature; (6) German Language and Literature; (7) English Language 
and Literature; (8) Russian Language and Literature; (9) History 
of Iran before Islam, Ancient History of the Near East, Greece, and 
Rome; (10) History of Iran after Islam; (11) General World 
History; (12) History of Civilization; (13) Archeology; (14) Ge- 
ogtaphy of Iran; (15) General World Geography; (16) Modern 
Philosophy; (17) Ancient Philosophy; (18) History of Philosophy; 
(19) Psychology. 

The regular course of study is three years. Students who complete 
the necessary courses for certificates in four of the above-mentioned 
branches of study are granted the licentiate degree in arts. 

Special licentiate degrees are granted by the Faculty of Arts in 
Iranian Language and Literature, Foreign Language, History and 
Geography, and Educational Science and Philosophy. For these special 
licentiate degrees the following courses are required: 


A. For the Licentiate in Iranian Language and Literature 
Hours a week 


Iranian Language and Literature after Islam 8 
History of Iranian Literature after Islam 7 
Arabic Language and Literature 10 
Principles and History of Philosophy 8 


An advanced course in a foreign language or a foreign literature 6 


B. For the Licentiate in Foreign Language 


Advanced course in a foreign language 

Advanced course in the literature of the same language 

Study and research upon a subject determined by the professor of the 
foreign language, and also the preparation of a thesis upon some 
subject other than the above-mentioned research subject (a certifi- 
cate of one year’s residence and study in the country of the foreign 
language concerned will be accepted in lieu of the thesis.) 

Language and Literature of Iran after Islam 8 

An advanced course in a second foreign language or Arabic Language 
and Literature 6 or 10 


NN 


C. For the Licentiate in Educational Science and Philosophy 
Educational Science (See requirements later under National Teachers’ 
College) 
Principles and History of Philosophy 8 
Psychology 6 
5 
6 


or 6 


Modern or Ancient Philosophy 
An advanced course in’a foreign language or a foreign literature 
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D. For the Licentiate in History and Geography 
Two certificates in the History of Iran 
Geography of Iran 
General History 
General Geography 


ry 
NI VYVNAN 


THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


This is the youngest of the faculties which have been incorporated 
in the University of Teheran. 

The Faculty of Engineering comprises the following departments: 

A. Civil Engineering 

B. Mining Engineering 

C. Mechanical Engineering 

D. Electrical Engineering 

E. Chemical Engineering 


The course of study in each department is four years. For the first 
two years the students of all departments follow the same program 
and in the third and fourth years specialize in the work of their 
chosen department of study. Upon the completion of their curricula 
the students receive the licentiate degree in the branch of engineering 
which they have studied. 


OTHER COLLEGES AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The National Teachers’ College 


The college aims at preparing administrators and teachers for 
secondary schools and elementary normal schools (schools for training 
teachers for elementary schools) and it also aims at preparing its 
graduates for services in the administrative and inspection departments 
of the Ministry of Education. 

This institution was first founded in 1297 (1919-20) and at that 
time was called the Central Normal School. In 1307 (1929) it was 
reorganized as the National Teachers’ College. It is located at present 
on the site of the Negarestan Palace in Ala Avenue. 

In order to matriculate in this college students should be holders 
of the complete secondary school certificate, scientific or literary, of the 
Iranian Ministry of Education, or the elementary normal school 
certificate. In addition, candidates for matriculation should pass a 
medical examination and also be certified as to their general fitness 
for the teaching profession before they can be admitted to the College. 
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The course of study is three years. Graduates of the National Teach- 
er’s College are ordinarily employed by the Ministry of Education. 

All instruction for candidates for the teaching profession is free 
provided they sign an agreement to enter the service of the Iranian 
Ministry of Education upon the completion of their studies. 

Board and residence are provided each year for forty students who 
are chosen by competitive examination. The candidates must have the 
secondary school certificate, and in addition they must pass a medical 
examination and be certified as to their fitness for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The candidates sign an agreement to enter the service of the Iranian 
Ministry of Education upon the completion of their studies. 

The National Teachers’ College comprises three sections, (1) 
Science, (2) Arts, and (3) Educational Science. For the time being 
the students of the College study with the students of the Faculties of 
Science and Arts. Graduates of either of these two faculties are granted 
the licentiate degree of the National Teachers’ College provided that, 
in addition to the degree of their respective faculty, they obtain the 
certificate in educational science and do the prescribed practice teaching 
according to the regulations of the College. The required subjects for 
teachers are shown below. 

Subjects Hours a week 


Educational Psychology 

Educational Sociology 

Philosophy of Education 

Principles of Education and Educational Administration 
Supervision of Instruction 

History of Education 

Principles of Secondary Education 


NNNN WN N 


A certificate in educational science is granted to those students who 
successfully pass any three of the above-mentioned courses of study 
and who also have done the prescribed practice teaching. 

Teachers who are holders of the complete secondary school cer- 
tificate, scientific or literary, and who have taught for three years in the 
schools of the Iranian Ministry of Education may be permitted to 
complete their studies in two years. 


A Course in Archeology 

A course in archeology has recently been added to the courses of 
study of the Faculty of Arts. The licentiate degree in archeology is 
granted to students who complete the following studies. 
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Subjects Hours a week 
History of Iran before Islam 
History of Iran after Islam 
History, General 
Archeology 
An advanced course in a foreign language 


ANDYNAD 


Students who complete the work for the licentiate degree in arche- 
ology and who also obtain a certificate in educational science from the 
National Teachers’ College are granted the licentiate degree of that 
college. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ORATORY AND PREACHING 


The Institute of Oratory and Preaching was founded by decision of 
the Senate in 1937 and is annexed to the Faculty of Theology. 

In order to enter the Institute students should have a knowledge of 
Iranian and Arabic languages and literature at least up to the standard 
of the secondary school certificate, and should not be over twenty-five 
years of age. 

Preachers of all classes may enter the Institute and after having 
passed the necessary examinations may obtain the Certificate of Ora- 
tory and Preaching. 

The Faculty of Theology publishes all the lectures and also the 
regulations of the Institute, which are available to all students in 
Teheran and the Provinces. During the course of study the students 
have to deliver orations according to the instructions of their profes- 
sors. They get marks for this practical work and these marks are 
counted in the final examination. 

The students of the Faculty of Theology may obtain the Certificate 
of the Institute, but they have to pass the necessary examinations in 
the additional subjects which are not included in their own curriculum. 


Curriculum of the Institute of Oratory and Preaching 


Subjects studied during the first and second year: 
Arabic Grammar and Syntax (Sarf va nahv) 
Ethics 
Exegesis (Tafsir) 
History of Iran and General History of the World 
The Tradition of Shia Islam 
Passages for memory from Koran and well known orators and poets of Iran 


Special Subjects studied during the first year: 
History of Religion 
Physics 
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Natural History 
Hygiene 
Psychology 


Special Subjects studied during the Second Year: 


Social Instructions 
Astronomy 

Principles of Oratory 
Domestic Economy 
Political Economy 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING AND MIDWIFERY 


The school was inaugurated in 1920. It is quartered in the 
Women’s Hospital in the Colat Gate Avenue. Students who are 
holders of the complete secondary school certificate for girls and who 
have a good reading knowledge of French are qualified for registration 
in the school. The course of study is three years in length, and upon its 
completion the young lady graduates are granted the midwifery cer- 
tificate. The school is operated under the joint supervision of the 
Ministry of Education and the Department of Public Health. 


OTHER FACULTIES 


In addition to the Faculties so far described, the following institu- 
tions of higher learning are also affiliated with the University: the 
Old College of Fine Arts, the Veterinary College, and the Agricul- 
tural College. The last two colleges were previously under the super- 
vision of the University of Agriculture. 


General Regulations of Teheran University 


Military Service: Every year the various departments of the Uni- 
versity obtain temporary exemption from military service for all regu- 
larly enrolled students. 

Students liable for military service who fail twice in the same class, 
or who fail twice in the same final examinations for one of their 
certificates, must leave the University and report for their military 
service. Such students, upon the completion of their military service 
and with the approval of the Councils of their respective faculties, 
may resume their former studies. 

Students who are liable for military service and who have completed 
one course of studies in the University may not take up study in 
another department until they have completed their military service. 
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Students who are permanently exempt from military service may con- 
tinue their studies in another department. Students who have tempo- 


rary exemption from military service may continue their studies until 
they are called for their service. 

Should any student desire to change his college or his course of 
studies, the record of his former work in the University will be con- 
sidered and two successive failures, regardless of any change in college 
or course of studies, is counted the same as two successive failures in 
one course of studies as far as requirements for military service are 
concerned. 

The following students are exempt from the payment of the Uni- 
versity fee: 


1, 


All students of the National Teachers College who fulfill all of 
the regulations of that college. 


. Needy students who were among the first fifth of those passing the 


comprehensive examinations for the complete secondary certificate 
at the time that they took their examinations, providing their average 
grade in the examinations was not less than fourteen out of a possible 
grade of twenty. 


. Orphan students, one of whose parents has worked for the Ministry 


of Education, either as a teacher or in some other capacity, for five 
successive years or ten years intermittently. 


. The children of teachers, directors, or deans, male or female, of 


government schools, whether such employees be civil service employ- 
ees or under contract, providing such parents have an earned-service 
record of ten years and an actual-service record of at least seven 
years. 


. The children of government employees, male or female, who have 


died in service or have been killed in war, or who have been totally 
incapacitated during the discharge of their duties. 


. The children of all government employees, military, civil, municipal, 


and others, whose monthly salary does not exceed four hundred and 
fifty rials a month. 


. The children of needy parents, who are paying tuition fees for four 


children, shall receive a reduction of one-fourth of their University 
fees. 


. Groups 3, 4, 5, and 6 shall continue to receive free tuition only 


providing they maintain an average of fourteen out of twenty in 
all subjects, 


Grants to Students: A number of needy students of the School of 


Medicine, the Faculty of Law, and other departments of the University 
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receive grants to the extent of one hundred and twenty trials per 
month. The conditions for receiving such grants are as follows: 


1. The candidate must be an Iranian subject. 

2. The candidate must prove his or her need for such aid. 

3. Whenever the number of candidates exceeds the number of grants 
available, those candidates whose grades in the comprehensive 
examinations for the complete secondary certificate were better are 
given precedence in the receipt of such grants. 


Recently the University has provided foreign scholarships for quali- 
fied students from other countries. During the academic year 1946-47, 
ten students from India, Afghanistan, Turkey, Iraq, and the U.S.S.R. 
were invited to continue their higher studies at the University of 
Teheran. The University has also invited students from Egypt, France, 
England, Czechoslovakia, and the United States of America. 


Recent References to Foreign Universities 
M. M. CHAMBERS 


ONTINUING and supplementing the list of 160 items published 
€ under this title in COLLEGE AND UNIvERsITy: The Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate, Registrars for April, 1948, 
this collection is organized under the same six heads: (1) The Inter- 
national Picture, (2) The American Republics, (3) The British 
Commonwealth and Empire, (4) Europe West of Russia, (5) The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and (6) The Near, Middle and 
Far East. 

The International Picture 


The Role of Universities 

161. Alkinson, William C. ‘La Universidad en el Mundo de la Post- 
Guerra.” Anales de la Universidad Central del Ecuador, LXXXIV 
(Enero-Diciembre de 1946), 373-391. Discussion of universities in 
general, with occasional specific references to Glasgow and the Brit- 
ish universities. 

162. Del Mazo, Gabriel. “Universidad, Republica de Estudiantes.” Nueva 
Era (Quito), XVI (1947), 237-239. 

163. Gimpera, Pedro Bosch. ‘La Orientacién de la Universidad.” Revista 

Universidad de San Carlos (Guatemala), IV (julio, Agosto, Sep- 

tiembre 1946), 7-28. 
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164. Mantovani, Juan. ““Misién de la Universidad en Nuestra Epoca.” 
Revista Universidad de San Carlos (Guatemala), II (Enero, 
Febrero, Marzo 1946), 7-34. 

165. Nash, Arnold S. The University and the Modern World. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1945. Pp. 223. 

166. Ortega y Gassett, José. Mission of the University. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by Howard Lee Nostrand. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. 81. 

167. Renaux, E. ‘Qu’est-ce que l'Université?” Notes et Conférences, Uni- 
versité Libre de Bruxelles (Brussels), No. 2 (1946), 74-98. 


International Relations and Problems of Universities 


168. Arriola, Jorge Luis. ‘La Universidad de San Carlos en la Segunda 
Conférencia de la Asociacién Internacional de Profesores univer- 
sitarios.” Revista Universidad de San Carlos (Guatemala), VII 
(Abril, Mayo, Junio 1947), 151-174. 

169. British Association of University Teachers. ‘Les taches internationales 
des universités.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue Uni- 
versitaire Suisse (Zurich), XX (Erstes Heft 1947), 21-26. 

170. Dalcq, Albert. ““Réflexions sur le probléme de la population uni- 
versitaire.” Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue universitaire 
Suisse (Zurich) XX (Zweites Heft 1947), 85-91. 

171. Drzewieski, Bernard. “Le relévement de la culture dans les pays 
dévastés par la guerre.” Revue Universitaire (Paris), LVI (Sep- 
tember-October 1947), 207-210. 

172. Leet, Dorothy F., and Ford, Alma. “University Women’s Centers 
Abroad.” Journal of the American Association of University 
Women, XLI (Spring 1948), 151-153. Reid Hall in Paris and 
Crosby Hall in London. 

173. Shannon, George Pope. ‘The Reconstruction of Higher Education 
in War-Devastated Countries.” American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Bulletin, XXXIII (Winter 1947), 747-752. A note 
on American voluntary organizations for educational aid. 

174. Snyder, Harold E. ‘The Reconstruction of Higher Education in the 
War-Devastated Countries.” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXII (March 1947), 157-166. 


The United Nations and UNESCO 


175. Carr, William G. “Preguntas y Respuestas Acerca de UNESCO.” 
Nueva Era (Quito), XVI (1947), 234-236. 

176. Dobinson, C. H. “UNESCO and Universities.” Universities Review, 

XIX (May 1947), 194-202. 
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190 


191 


192 


193 


177. 


178. 


179, 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


187. 


189. 


Duggan, Laurence. “UNESCO.” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXIV (March 1948), 68-74. 

Duggan, Laurence. “UNESCO, the College, and the Community.” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, XXIII 
(March 1, 1948), 3-8. 

Duggan, Stephen. ‘The Inspiration of UNESCO.” Journal of Higher 
Education XVIII (March 1947), 124-127. 

Gamarra, Antonio de. “La UNESCO: Balance de su Obra en 1947 
y sus Posibilidades Futuras.” Nueva Era (Quito), XVII (Segunda 
Epoca 1948), 296-306, 

Garnett, Maxwell. ‘British Universities and the United Nations.” 
Universities Review, XIX (February 1947), 109-117. 

Hutchins, Francis S. ‘“The American College and UNESCO.” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIV (March 1948), 
75-77. 

Huxley, Julian. “Historia, Fines y Realizaciones de UNESCO.” 
Neuva Era (Quito), XVII (Segunda Epoca 1948), 291-296. 

Shuster, George N. “The Paradox of UNESCO.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (March 1947), 151-156. 

Soper, Clare. “Some Notes on UNESCO's Programme—1948.” New 
Era in Home and School (London), XXIX (April 1948), 78-80. 

Stoddard, George D. ‘Report on the Program of UNESCO.” Journal 
of Higher Education, XVIII (March 1947), 115-123. 

White, Helen C. “UNESCO Builds on a Year’s Experience.” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of University Women, XLI 
(Spring 1948), 145-148, 


Interchange of Students 


“The A.A.U.W. International Students.” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, XLI (Fall 1947), 26-32. 

Andrews, John N. “Foreign Study Under the ‘G.I. Bill’ and Related 
Legislation.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, XXIII (March 1, 1948), 18-22. 

Cherrington, Ben M. “Pending Legislation.” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, XXXIV (March 1948), 78-81. 

Cotner, Thomas E. ‘‘Assistance for Study in the Other American 
Republics.” Higher Education, IV (April 15, 1948), 187-189. 
Dennis, William H. ‘Foreign Student Problems in Higher Educa- 

tion in the Post-War Period.” Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, XXI (October 1945), 56-64. 
Duggan, Laurence. ‘The Foreign Student in the United States.” 
Chapter V, pp. 126-140, in American Universities and Colleges, 
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194, 


195. 


196, 
197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


Fifth Edition, 1948. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1948, Pp. 1054. 

Duggan, Stephen. ‘Private Versus Official Supervision of Student 
Exchange.” School and Society, LXVII (April 17, 1948), 291- 
292. 

Hall, George; and Josephine Manzano. “Our Foreign Student Popu- 
lation.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, 
XXIII (March 1, 1948), 14-17. 

Institute of International Education, Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
of the Director. New York; the Institute, 1947. Pp. 115. 

Schetter, Helen M. ‘The World is the Classroom.” School and So- 
ciety, LXVII (April 24, 1948), 318-320. 

“Summer Schools Abroad—1948: Supplement.” News Bulletin of 
the Institute of International Education, XXIII (April 1, 1948), 
8-11. 

United States Veterans Administration. List of Foreign Educational 
Institutions Approved by the Veterans Administration under Pub- 
lic Law 346 (The G.I. Bill of Rights). Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 42. 

Vera, Fernando Antonio. “Graduate Study in the United States and 
in Latin America.” News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, XXIII (March 1, 1948), 11-12. 


The American Republics 


“A Brief Outline of the Colombian Educational System.” Revista 
Inter-americana de Educacién, V (October-December 1946), 385- 
388. 

Deming, Olcott H., and six others. The Program of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2994, Interamerican Series 37. Wash- 
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Ebaugh, Cameron D. “Secondary School Reform in Chile.” School 
Life, XXX (April 1948), 22-24. 
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istration in Latin America.” Higher Education, IV (May 1, 1948), 
202-204. 
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Furbay, John H. Education in Costa Rica. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1946, No. 4. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
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207. Grundfest, H. “Situation in Argentine Universities.” Science, CVII 
(February 13, 1948), 167-168. 

208. Jones, Willis Knapp. “Education South of the Equator.” College 
and University (Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars), XXIII (October 1947), 78-85. 

209. MacDonagh, Emiliano J. “El Museo de la Plata.” Revista de Edu- 
cacién (La Plata), LXXXIX (Noviembre de 1947), 120-123. 

210. Outline of Education in Brazil. Prepared by Instituto Nacional de 
Estudos Pedagégicos, Ministerio da Educacao, Rio de Janeiro. New 
York: Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 1946. Pp. 90. Deals 
with higher education at pages 49-55 and 66-89. 

211. Paganinini, Ricardo Castafieda. Historia de la Real y Pontificia Uni- 
versidad de San Carlos de Guatemala (Epoca Colonial). Guate- 
mala: Tipografia Nacional, 1947. Pp. 197. 

212. Potter, Gladys L., and Ebaugh, Cameron D. Education in the Domini- 
can Republic. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1947, No. 10. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 34. 

213. Tireman, L. S. “Some Aspects of Bolivian Education.” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXIX (December 1947), 207-208. 

214. Wallbrecher, Guillermo O. “El Observatorio Astronédmico de La 
Plata.” Revista de Educacién (La Plata), LXXXIX (Noviembre 
de 1947), 111-119. 


The British Commonwealth and Empire 


Great Britain; Eire 
215. Bailey, Kenneth C. “The University of Dublin, Trinity College, 
Dublin.” Universities Review, XTX (May 1947),-170-178. 

216. Beckett, J. C. “Queen’s College, Belfast, and the Queen’s University 
of Belfast, 1845-1945.” Universities Review, XIX (February 

1947), 81-86. 

217. Cohen, Henry. “Basic Medical Training in Britain.” Journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, XXXIII (March 
1948), 128-130. 

218. Ellis, T. I. “The University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 1872- 
1947. Universities Review, XX (September 1947), 5-13. 

219. Florence, Sargant. ‘“‘Regional Socia! Surveys at the University of 
Birmingham.” Universities Quarterly, 11 (February 1948), 136- 
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220. Green, F. H. K. “The British Medical Research Council.” Journal of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, XXIII (March 
1948), 125-127. 

221. Hazlett, A. W. “Student Health in Britain.” Association of American 

Colleges Bulletin, XXXIII (October 1947), 564-567. 
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222. Lang, John G. ““Avances Educacionales en la Gran Bretafia.”” Nueva 
Era (Quito), XVI (1947), 293-295. 

223. Logan, D. W. “London University at War.” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XVII (November 1946) 421-423, 450. 

224. Moncrieff, Allan. ‘The Royal College of Physicians.” Journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, XXI (November 
1945), 378-379. 

225. Murray, John. “Educational Trends in England.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (October 1947), 493-502. 

226. Ogilvie, F. W. ‘The British Council and the Universities.” Universi- 
ties Review, X1X (February 1947), 87-93. 
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II (February 1948), 163-190. 

228. Pryde, George S. ‘““The University of Glasgow.”’ Universities Review, 
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229. ‘Report on the Federated Superannuation System for Universities 
and Other Superannuation Schemes.”’ Universities Review, XIX 
(February 1947), 129-138. 

230. Trevelyan, G. M. ‘Fourth Centenary of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
Journal of Higher Education, XIX (January 1948), 6-8. 

231. “Veterinary Education in Great Britain.” Nature (London), CLIV 
(July 29, 1944), 125-129. 

232. Wellesz, E. J., and Dent, E. J. “Music in the Universities.” Univer- 
sities Quarterly, I (February 1948), 142-150. 


Australia; Nigeria; Britisk West Indies 

233. Australian Council for Educational Research. A Brief Guide to 
Australian Universities. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1947. Pp. 29. 

234. Casey, G. S. “Western Australia’s Free University.” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXVII (October 1946), 493-499. 

235. Medley, J. D. G. “The Universities of Australia.” Universities Quar- 
terly, II (February 1948), 151-159. 

236. Plummer, Gladys. ‘Training of Women Teachers in Nigeria.” Edu- 
cational Record, XXI1X (January 1948), 50-55. 

237. Williams, Eric. ‘The Idea of a British West Indian University.” Har- 
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238. Ulich, Robert. “The Dilemma of European Education.” Harvard 
Educational Review, XVII (Spring 1947), 85-90. 
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Iceland ; Sweden 

239. Jonasson, Sven. Svensk Student-Kalender, 1946-1947. Utgiven av 
Sveriges Forenade Studentkarer. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 
1946, Pp. 466. 

240. Lindegren, Alina M. “Some Certificates and Degrees Granted in 
Sweden and Some Examinations Offered.” College and University 
(January 1948), 274-287. 

241. de Mare, Eric. ‘School Buildings in Sweden: Freedom of Design.” 
Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,719 (April 10, 
1948), 205. 

242. Oberholzer, Otto. ‘“Universitaten und Akademiker in Schweden.” 
Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung: Revue universitaire Suisse 
(Zurich), XX (Funftes Heft 1947), 255-265. 

243. Petrén, Gustaf. “Swedish University Life and Social Measures affect- 
ing Swedish Students.” Universities Review, XIX (May 1947), 
184-193. 

244. Swedish-International Press Bureau. “Recent Research in Sweden.” 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Swedisk Arts, Literature, 
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20. 

245. Trial, George T. History of Education in Iceland. Cambridge (Eng- 
land): W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., 1945. Pp. 95. 
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Education Review (Salzburg, Austria), IV (Erstes Heft 1947-48), 
78-85. 

247. Fueter, E. The Swiss Universities: A Short Guide. Zurich: Swiss 
National Tourist Office, 1946. Pp. 32. 

248. Gordon, D. J. “The Italian Universities Today.” Universities Review, 
XX (January 1948), 117-124. 

249. Les Etudes dans les Universités, Informations Universitaires et Schol- 
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Pp. 70. 

250. Naudin, R. “Le Nouveau Visage du Baccalauréat.”’ Avenirs, No. 10 
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252. Recueil des Statistiques Scolaires et Professionnelles de 1942 a 1945. 
Bureau Universitaire de Statistique et de Documentation Scolaires 
et Professionnelles. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1946, Pp. 52. 

253. Seclet-Riou, F. “Los Problemas Actuales de la Education en Francia.” 
Nueva Era (Quito), XVI (1947), 283-290. 

254. Soler, R. Saez. Planes de Estudios en Espana. Madrid: Ministerio de 
Asuntos Exteriores, Junta de Relaciones Culturales, 1945. Pp. 230. 

255. Thill, Jacques. “L’Enseignement Technique est Egalement un En- 
seignement de Culture Générale.” Avenirs, No. 10 (January 15, 
1948), 1-2, 11, 


Germany; Austria 


256. Barker, Sir Ernest. “Life and Learning in Cologne: A Professor's 
Testimony.” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1,720 
(April 17, 1948), 220. 

257. Brickman, William W. “Remaking the Germans.” Educational 
Forum, XII (January 1948), 218-225. 

258. Chorley, Professor Lord. ‘Report on a Visit to Some German Uni- 
versities.” Universities Review, XIX (February 1947), 125-128. 

259. Colledge, E. ‘The German Universities after the War.” Universities 
Review, XIX (February 1947), 103-108. 

260. Cottrell, Donald P. “Higher Education and the Problem of Germany 
Today.” Educational Forum, X11 (March 1948), 267-275. 

261. Cottrell, Donald P. “The Universities ia Germany Today.” School 
and Society, LXVI (December 27, 1947), 481-484. 

262. Davison, Wilburt C. “The German University Medical Schools 
During the Occupation.” Journal of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, XXI (May 1946), 165-166, 

263. De Young, Chris A. ‘The Educational Situation in Germany.” School 
and Society, LXVII (May 1,1948), 329-332. 

264. Dobbs, E. R., and Others. “The Universities in the British Zone of 
Germany.” Universities Review, XIX (May 1947), 203-222. 

265. Havighurst, Robert J. “Higher Education in Germany.” Journal of 
Higher Education, XIX (January 1948), 13-20. Same condensed 
in Education Digest, XIII (April 1948), 29-31. 

266. Hopkins, L. Thomas. “Democracy in Germany, If. . .” Teachers 
College Record, XLIX (October 1947), 10-18. 

267. Klitscher, Hermann. “A Letter from Marburg University.” Ameri- 
can-German Review, XIV (October 1947), 29-30. 

268. Kohr, Leopold. “Educational Reform Plans in Germany and 
Austria.” Educational Forum, XII (March 1948), 261-266. 

269. “Notes on Present-day German Universities.’’ Université 47, 1.5.5. 
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270. Schreck, Margaret. ‘German University Life.” Times Educational 


271. 


272. 


Supplement (London), Nos. 1709, 1711 (January 31, 1948, 
February 14, 1948), 64, 92. 

“The Training of Teachers in Germany.” Universities Review, XIX 
(May 1947), 179-183, 

Thompson, Lawrence S. “Research Libraries in Vienna.” American- 
German Review, XIV (October 1947), 24. 


Poland; Czechoslovakia; Rumania; Bulgaria 


273. 


274. 


275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


280. 
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283. 


284. 
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The American Institute of the Peter Pazmany University. Budapest: 
(Address Esterhazy-U. 3, Budapest VIII), 1947. Pp. 10. 

“Bulgaria’s New Educational System.” Times Educational Supple- 
ment (London), Nos. 1,676 and 1,677 (June 14 and 21, 1947), 
292, 309. 

Dolinin, B. ‘Cultural Life of Bulgaria.” New Times (Moscow), 
No. 7 (February 11, 1948), 20-22. 

Druce, J. G. F. “Chemical Science in Czechoslovakia.” Central 
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“L’Enseignement en Pologne.” L’Education Nationale (Paris), No. 
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1946-47 at pages 3, 19. 

Liman, Horia. “Treasure-Town Cluj.” Rumanian Review (Bucha- 
rest), II, Nos. 1-2 (1947), 71-76. 

Seidler, Gregorz Leopold, ‘‘The Universities in Poland.” Universities 
Review, XX (January 1948), 98-103. 

Sisesti, G. Ionescu. “Scientific and Agricultural Research in 
Rumania.” Rumanian Review (Bucharest), II, Nos. 3-4 (1947), 
89-96. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Arkadiev, V. ‘The Maxwell Laboratory at the University of 
Moscow.” Nature (London), CLIV (July 29, 1944), 157. 

Ashby, Eric. Scientist in Russia. Harmondsworth and New York: 
Penguin Books 1947. Pp. 252. 

Buligin, Dmitri (pseud.). “Life of a Soviet Professor.” American 
Mercury, LXVI (March 1948), 328-336, 

Burgunker, Mark E. ‘Technological Research Under the Fourth Five- 
Year Pian.” American Review on the Soviet Union, VIII (October 
1947), 20-26. 

Coates, Zelda K. ‘Science in Soviet Central Asia.” Soviet Russia 
Today, XVI (May 1947), 17-19, 32. 

“The Development of Higher Education for Russian Women.” 

Soviet Woman, No.4 (July-August 1946), 49-50. 
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“Education Notes.’ American Review on the Soviet Union, VIII 
(March 1947), 79-84. 

Education in the U.S.S.R. London: Soviet News, 1945. Pp. 48. 
Treats higher education at pages 29-36 and 45-48. 

Fedoseyev, Ivan. “Education for All—the Gains of Thirty Years.” 
U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, VII (March 31, 1948), 192-193. 

Gregerson, Grace. ‘Higher Education in the U.S.S.R.” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XXI (January 
1946), 247-260. 
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don), IX (Spring 1948), 18-20. 
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No. 52 (1947), 13-15. 

Levshin, A. ‘Wartime Changes in the Soviet School.” American 
Review on the Soviet Union, VIII (October 1947), 76-81. 

Mar, Evgeni. “The Moscow State University.” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, VII (October 23, 1946), 15-16. 

Medynski, Evgeni N. “The U.S.S.R.”, and “Soviet Education in 
Wartime.” Chapters V and VI, pp. 396-442, in The Yearbook of 
Education, 1948. London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 
Treats higher education at pages 422-428 and 440-442. 

Mikhailov, Alexander A. ‘The Organization of Scientific Work in 
the U.S.S.R.” American Review on the Soviet Union, VIII (March 
1947), 26-35. 

Mudd, Stuart. “Recent Observations on Programs for Medicine and 
National Health in the U.S.S.R.” American Review of Soviet 
Medicine, IV (June 1947), 464-471. Continued in August 1947. 

Nash, Arnold S. ‘The Marxist Synthesis and the Soviet University.’ 
(Chapter V, pp. 137-161, in this author’s The University and the 
Modern World. London: S.C.M. Press, 1945, Pp. 223). 

Shimkin, Michael B, ‘Medical Education in the Soviet Union.” 
American Review of Soviet Medicine, I (1944), 465-480. 

Shimkin, Michael B. ‘The New Soviet Curriculum in Medicine.” 

American Review of Soviet Medicine, IV (February 1947), 271-274. 

Smith, Jessica. ‘Soviet Teachers Discuss Their Problems.” Soviet 
Russia Today, XVI (January 1948), 14-15, 30. 
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304. Vavilov, Sergei I. Soviet Science in the Service of the People. Lon- 
don: Soviet News, 1946. Pp. 64. 


The Near, Middle and Far East 


305. Masuoka, Jitsuichi. “Basic Problems of Asia and Democratic Edu- 
cation.” Harvard Education Review, XVII (Fall 1947), 228-241. 


Iraq; India; Siam 

306. Arndt, C. O, “Chulalongkorn University.” Higher Education, III 
(October 1, 1946), 6-7. 

307. Central Advisory Board of Education, India. Post-War Educational 
Development in India, Delhi: Bureau of Education, India, 
Manager of Publications, 1944. Pp. 92. 

308. Haas, Maria. “Problems of Education in India.” School and Society, 
LXVII (February 28, 1948), 154-157. 

309. The Kingdom of Iraq. (By a “Committee of Officials,” undisclosed.) 
Baltimore: Lord Baltimore Press, 1946. Pp. 118. Treats higher 
education at pages 76-78. 


China; Korea 
310. Cheng, Tien-fong. ‘‘Reconstruccién Educacional en la China de 


Postguerra.” China (Buenos Aires), I, No. 9 (Junio 1947), 18-24. 

311. Durdin, Tillman, “El Peiping Union Medical College y La Medi- 
cina en Oriente.” China (Buenos Aires), 1, No. 9 (Junio 1947), 
32-35. 

312. Fenn, William P. “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Education in 
Chinese Universities.” Pacific Spectator (Stanford, California), II 
(Winter 1948), 56-78. 

313. Hutchison, C. B. “A Mission to China.” Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (December 1946), 
68-74. The China-United States Agricultural Mission. 

314. Ray, J. Franklin, Jr. “Unfinished Business in Korea.” Educational 
Record, XXIX (January 1948), 36-49. 

315. “Rehabilitacién de las Universidades de Nanking.” China, (Buenos 
Aires), I, No. 9 (Junio 1947), 40-43. 

316. Tong, Hollington K. (ed.) China Handbook, 1937-45, Revised and 
Enlarged with 1946 Supplement. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Pp. 862. Treats higher education at pages 328- 
341, 562-569, and 572, 

. “Universities’ China Committee in London: Circular No. 1.” Asiatic 
Review, XLIV (January 1948), 93-96. Reports activities in Anglo- 
Chinese exchanges of scholars. 
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318. Allen, Lafe Franklin. ‘Educational Reform in Japan.” Yale Review, 
XXXVI (Summer 1947), 705-716. 

319. Brinkman, A. R. “Higher Education in Japan Today.” Harvard 
Educational Review, XVI (Summer 1946), 167-172. 

320. Cassidy, Velma Hastings. ‘The Program for Reeducation in Japan.” 
Documents and State Papers (Washington: Government Printing 
Office), I (April 1948), 3-31. 

321. Cronbach, Lee J. “Educational Reform in Japan.” Educational 
Review, LVI (April 1948), 188-91. 

322. Holmes, Lulu. “Women in the New Japan.” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, XLI (Spring 1948), 137-141. 











Editorial Comment 


The Most Practical Education 


A ELECTION year is a good time to observe the practicality of the 
so-called impractical in education. It is a safe bet that our fresh- 
men are coming into college without the vaguest conception of what 
all the tumult and the shouting are about; and that, perhaps, is a situa- 
tion to be expected. After all, most of our freshmen nowadays are 
pretty young and inexperienecd. On the other hand, are our prospec- 
tive graduates in much better shape? Would it be sage to risk much 
money on the comprehension of our seniors as they observe the 
political spectacle? 

To be sure, we are more and more emphasizing work in the social 
studies, to increase the knowledge of human affairs in the students we 
serve. We encourage more and more such practical work in social 
studies as is available to students, and inspire competent students to 
engage in activities ranging from community center work to UNESCO 
committees. In most of our institutions students may inquire fully 
into the nature of political democracy, republicanism, socialism, com- 
munism, and any other ism that may turn up. 

We are also making every effort to establish cultural relations with 
other lands, peoples, and civilizations. The principal organization in 
this endeavor is UNESCO, but the Church seems at last to be growing 
aware of its responsibility and to be seeking ways for lifting mankind 
out of the slough. American and foreign universities, colleges, schools, 
and individuals are entering into all sorts of friendly relations. Beyond 
a doubt, American students know more about the world they live in, 
and other people who live in it, than any generation ever did before. 

Nevertheless, faced with the dangerous poverty of inflation at home 
and the imminence of war that no one wants; looking out on the waste 
and the sadness of the world; disturbed perhaps by a natural but 
unhealthy feeling of guilt, our students can hardly find much of a 
consolatory nature in the doings and sayings of politicians at home and 
abroad. To an astute observer, however young, it must all look like 
fiddling, but fiddling that distracts attention from things that must 
be done. 

Well, it is very largely expensive and dangerous fiddling; but the 
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reason that it Saffles our students of society, who have passed their 
courses in economics, sociology, and other such studies; the reason that 
it baffles our acute specialists in the most exacting disciplines, is 
probably that they know so little about people. The observer who 
knows people is perhaps not greatly encouraged by what he sees, but 
he is not baffled. He knows that people act this way, just as the 
physicist knows that certain of his materials act as they do. 

If a student has taken something of an old-fashioned liberal arts 
curriculum, he has had a chance to observe that people have always 
acted about as they are acting now. He may have found out from 
Xenophon that when the danger that united them is past, men and 
groups of men begin to wrangle among themselves; but he may have 
found it out from American history, too, if he has read it right. He 
may have found out from Thucydides that desperate men will promise 
anything, and then act as best suits their interests, or as they think 
best suits their interests; but he may have found out that much from 
almost any history, or from Shakespeare, or from Mark Twain. 

The liberal arts student has had a chance to discover that nations 
will go to war as long as there is anything to be gained by it; and that 
the principal business of statesmen is to miscalculate the chances of 
gaining something by it. He need not have studied very deeply to 
see what politicians are up to at election time: Pickwick Papers are 
enough of an education in that phase of human experience. 

In brief, the student who has put in a few years working in the 
liberal arts has every opportunity to know what is going on. Further- 
more, he knows that it is nothing to get very much worked up about, 
because it is likely to go on for some time. He knows that if statesmen 
once learn that there is nothing in war for them or any one, war 
will peter out all over the world—and he has reason to be hopeful, 
because just now, for the first time, statesmen seem to be quite un- 
certain that war will be profitable. 

Beyond all this opportunity to observe things that matter only 
because they disrupt useful and agreeable living, the student in liberal 
arts knows that somehow or other men have got through equally dis- 
mal periods, and that somehow or other those things that are best and 
most desirable have got through also. He has for himself something of 
a bulwark against dismay and despair, because he knows in how many 
ways a human being can be encouragingly and entertainingly active. 
He knows where to turn when the ways grow dark. 
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To many of our students it seems fantastic that Europeans are play- 
ing symphonies among their ruins, and that they are painting and 
writing and even singing on empty stomachs and with cold backs. It 
will hardly seem noteworthy to a student in liberal arts, because he 
knows that it is just this sort of thing that people have always done. 

It is unlikely that any one can make much money at the liberal arts 
business. Since, however, nobody seems to be able to make, or at any 
rate to retain much money nowadays, perhaps the most practical edu- 
cation after all is the one that enables men to live among men with 
sympathy and understanding, without great illusions but without great 
pretense. The life that the liberal arts offers is no easy one, but it is not 
empty either, and it is not dependent on the antics of politicians and 
orators. There are many things that one grown up in the liberal arts 
cannot have as a rule, but they are largely things he doesn’t care much 
about. 

The student in liberal arts has lived in the best company of all 
history, and he can go on living in it: the company of the most at- 
tractive people, living and dead, and in the presence of their works. 
He can afford to miss inanimate things. S. A. N. 


Foreign Students 


HE UNITED STATES is working hard for world peace and is 

making significant contributions to international understanding 
and good will. American colleges and universities are sharing in this 
important work, and during the years when there has been overcrowd- 
ing because of returning veterans, thousands of students from other 
countries have been admitted to our institution of higher learning. 
Many of these students will hold positions of influence in their own 
countries when they return, and their intimate contact with life in a 
democracy will undoubtedly have far-reaching effects. 

Not only have the opportunities been afforded them to attend 
American institutions, but a number of agencies are providing funds 
for foreign students, many of whom would otherwise not be able to 
take advantage of the experience. Under the Fulbright Act, the 
Federal Government is providing funds for the transportation of 
foreign students and professors to study in the United States and 
numerous organizations have established scholarships and fellowships 
for foreign students. 

American college students are taking an active interest in the 
foreign students and in some institutions, students are providing the 
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money needed for their education. Among others, there is a group of 
students at Massachusetts Institute of Techonology which organized 
a Foreign Students Summer Project with the objective of bringing 70 
European graduate students to attend a three months’ seminar at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with 17 countries represented 
in the undertaking. The student body at Stanford University has raised 
funds to bring several European students to the University, and fra- 
ternities and dormitory groups will provide living expenses and spend- 
ing money. 

College students are to be commended for taking the initiative in 
raising funds for their fellow students in foreign lands. Benefits will 
accrue to both the American and the foreign students when they have 
the opportunity of knowing each other better, and the foreign student 
will have a truer knowledge of this country than is usually conveyed 
by the movies and by some of our American tourists. 

In extending to the foreign students a friendly welcome, and an 
interest in their many problems in a strange country, college ad- 
ministrators, faculties, and students can make their stay in our country 
more pleasant and profitable. Let us hope that the number continues 
to increase, and that their experiences in this country will help to 
spread democratic ideals. A. H. P. 


Do You Include Y our Passing Grade on Y our Transcripts? 


N TALKING with a Director of Admissions recently, I asked him in 

what respects the transcripts he receives are difficult to evaluate. 

I had in mind the recent recommendations of the Subcommittee on 

Adequacy of Transcripts which include 25 items regarded as essential 
in a well prepared transcript blank. 

He replied without hesitation that a comparatively large number 
leave out the passing grade, or the grading system. Item eight in the 
report of the Subcommittee suggests an “Explanation of the grading 
system.”” Without this information, especially the passing grade, an 
admissions officer finds himself quite at sea in attempting to make an 
evaluation of a student’s record. If the admissions officer is obliged to 
write to the college which issued the transcript for the passing grade, 
a serious delay in the admission of that student is caused. 

Some colleges do not explain their grading systems in the annual 
catalogue so recourse to that publication does not supply the necessary 
information. 
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Some institutions stamp the explanation of the grading system on 
the face or back of the transcript with a rubber stamp. Whether the 
information is printed on the blank, which seems to be the logical 
method, or is stamped on with a rubber stamp, the system should 
appear in full as it is one of the more important of the 25 items listed 
by the Subcommittee. 

James A, GANNETT 
Registrar 
University of Maine 


Education Gets No Federal Aid 


HE 80TH CONGRESS adjourned in August after a thirteen-day ses- 
pe which set a new record for futility. Its time was spent mainly 
in partisan bickering, with an eye on the November elections. The 
taxpayers have not been told what the special session cost them, but 
what they got for their money was nothing at all. Regardless of the 
partisan politics which brought the session into being and which ani- 
mated it throughout its short life, this fact remains. The taxpayer was 
gypped. 

And this was not because no serious business was waiting to be 
transacted. Plenty of important legislation was ready for enactment. 
Not the least of it was the bill for Federal Aid to Education (HR 
2953), which had already passed the Senate and which only awaited 
action by the House. It had bi-partisan support. It had been endorsed 
by an imposing list of educators and of educational bodies. But the 
House was not permitted to vote on it, notwithstanding the fact that 
twenty-one great national organizations addressed Speaker Martin, 
shortly before the session adjourned, calling upon him to “‘take neces- 
sary steps immediately to bring the Federal Aid to Education bill 
before the House of Representatives for debate and action.” 

Throughout the session there was a great to-do about Communism. 
But as Peter Edson correctly pointed out in the Washington Daily 
News for August 4th, “‘if this [the House Education and Labor} Com- 
mittee is really concerned about Communism, one of the first places to 
fight it is in the public schools.” He concluded that ‘‘the real legis- 
lation to correct what’s wrong goes completely neglected. This is the 
Federal Aid to Education bill.’’* 


* Quoted in the NEA’s Legislative News Flash, August 13, 1948. This editorial 
draws its facts, and even much of its wording, from that publication. 
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If the Congress had debated Federal Aid to Education and voted 
it down, it could at least have been argued that the bill had had a fair 
hearing. But in cynically ignoring this issue (and others) while it 
played politics, the House dramatized its indifference to the real 
needs of the Republic. No political argument is strong enough to 
justify this neglect of the Nation’s children and the Nation’s security. 
The people should ask some sharp questions whenever these repre- 
sentatives attempt to defend their records. 








In the Office 


Some Observations on Summer Schools 


In a study of our Summer School at Wheaton, we felt that it would 
be helpful to get information from representative summer schools through- 
out the country. The combined experience of seventy-eight schools is tabu- 
lated below, out of the ninety schools contacted. 

In order to reduce the answers to a common denominator the data 
were compiled in terms of the week: I.E., a normal student load of 12 
semester hours credit in a 10-week summer school would give a factor of 
1.2 semester hours per week; while a normal student load of 12 quarter 
hours credit in a 10-week summer school would give a factor of .8 semester 
hours per week; a salary of 20% of a year’s pay for 10 weeks of summer 
school teaching would give a factor of .72 on a regular week’s salary for 
a week of summer school, using 36 weeks as the length of a regular school 
year. 

The following questions were asked, with results as indicated: 
1A. What is the length (in weeks) of your Mode: 8 weeks (19 institutions) 

summer session? Next highest no.: 12 weeks (14) 
1B. If this is divided into shorter units, please indicate the length of each term. 
The majority break up the summer into short terms. 


Average — Mode — — 


—Semester hours per week of summer school— 
2A. What is the maximum amount of cred- 


it that a student may earn? a ak6 UD Ge DD 
2B. What is considered to be the normal 

student load? £4): 28 £6568. 12 2 
2C. What is the average student load? 10 10 1.0 (40) 12 6 
3A. What is the maximum teaching load? 1.0 1.0 1.0 (40) 1.3 55 
3B. What is considered a normal teaching 

load? . 414. 120 - 1 . 3S 
3C. What is considered an average teaching 

load? 5 » wan ws 


4A. Are teachers paid on the same monthly basis as during the regular school year? 
Yes: 24 No: 54 
4B. If not, on what basis are salaries determined? 35 indicate special arrangements 
which cannot well be tabulated. Of the remaining 43 schools (including the 
24 answering “yes” indicating a salary schedule of 1.0), the average of the 
weekly summer salary is 
.9 of the weekly winter basic salary 
1.0 is the median 
1.0 is the mode (27 colleges) 
1.1 is the maximum 
5 is the minimum 
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5A. How soon after the close of the spring term does your summer session open? 
22 open immediately; 26 a week later; 11 two weeks later; 7 three weeks later; 
2 four weeks later. 

5B. How soon after the close of the summer term does your fall term open? 
2 open the fall term immediately; 7 a week after close of summer session; 6 
in 2 weeks; 16 in 3 weeks; 27 in 4 weeks; 11 in 5 weeks; 7 in 6 weeks. 

6A and B. What was the summer enrollment in 1947; Minimum: 80; Maximum: 
21,750. Approximately how does this compare with your regular enrollment? 
Summer attendances averaged 33% of the regular year’s attendances. There 
was no noticeable correlation between this (nor any of the above items) and 
school size, though the statistics were compiled in six brackets according to 
school size. 

7. What changes are contemplated in your summer program? 


There were no outstanding changes indicated in the summer school 
programs. No schools indicated an increase in length of terms. Some 
indicated a decrease and a few are looking forward to abolishing summer 
school as soon as the present pressure on enrollment is over. Several 
schools indicated an expected increase in the workshop type of study. 

The study brought to light some very interesting variations as indicated 
by the above results. Although there is a lack of uniformity in practice, 
it appears that in general, institutions maintain approximately the same 
academic standards during the summer as during the school year. The 
average salary per week is 10% below the regular rate though the salary 
Situation seems quite satisfactory generally. In some cases it is on a per- 
centage basis of tuition returns and in other cases the lowest paid teachers 
receive 25% of their basic annual salary for summer teaching while the 
highest paid teachers in the same institution receive 5% of their annual 
salary for the same amount of teaching. In one case in which a ceiling 
below that of the regular school year has been set for summer teaching, 
the person filling out the questionnaire remarked, “There is no justification 
except budgetary for this bit of chiseling!” 

It is interesting to note that of the seventy-eight institutions responding, 
forty-eight open their summer session within one week of the close of the 
spring term while only nine open their fall term within one week of the 
close of the summer session. The majority of schools have between three 
and four weeks between the close of the summer session and the opening 
of the fall term. 

The results of our study indicate that generally our educational facil- 
ities are not utilized to anywhere near capacity during the summer months. 
The average enrollment is only one-third of that during the regular term, 
and it appears that the efficient use of our educational resources would 
require us to use our institutional plants more generally during the summer 
than we do at present, There seems to be a strong feeling on the part of 
some institutions that the summer session is a temporary evil to be dis- 
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continued at the earliest possible date. At Wheaton, it presents an op- 
portunity to render a service to many students who cannot be accom- 
modated during the regular school year. Some students find it necessary 
to complete their college course by summer study, and it seems that this 
arrangement may well be encouraged. It is our feeling that the summer 
session is an important part of our educational calendar and deserves more 
attention and consideration than it has been given. 

ENock C, DyRNESS 

W heaton College 

W heaton, Illinois 


The Academic and Service Functions of the Registrar 


The post-war increase in college enrollments has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of various officers concerned with segments of those duties formerly 
performed or administered by the registrar. If, as is generally predicted, 
enrollments decrease and retrenchment sets in, there will be considerable 
change in the pattern of duties performed by these officers. Those new- 
comers in the registrar’s field of administration who wish to make of their 
work a profession will want to look at their position from the standpoint 
of the type and kinds of functions that it should include. 

Two considerations are basic. The office of the registrar must contribute 
in its area of administration its full share to the institutional objective. In 
addition it must be a major service agency to the institution, its alumni, 
and the public. Particularly if it handles admissions, it must be alert at all 
times to the interests of the public. 

The use at present in several instances of the phrase “dean of” in 
connection with the titles of registrars is interpreted by some as an attempt 
to give the registrar status comparable to that of the dean of a college. 
This is an unnecessary gesture, for within his area of administration the 
registrar is as important an official as a dean is in his area. Whereas the 
dean is concerned primarily with instructional matters, the registrar is 
concerned primarily with non-instructional matters. 

To place on record his conception of his present responsibilities the 
writer recently presented to his president the following statements: 


1. The academic activities of the registrar concern themselves primarily with the 
registration procedure and with academic records and transcripts and may be 
characterized as non-instructional. Determination of curricular requirements 
and advising of students, for example, are by this definition not a part of 
these activities. 

2. The service functions of the office of the registrar may include any activities 
for which its records and normal routine best provide facilities. 
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Obviously many items could be added to statement 1 without obviating 
the distinction between non-instructional and instructional functions. Had 
admissions been a function of the office, as it was prior to the period of 
heavy enrollment, the addition of the phrase “and admissions’ would 
not have affected it in any way. 

Statement 2 implies that the registrar should use discretion in accepting 
service duties, If a duty is accepted by him he should be prepared to do it 
well. The fact that duties are added from time to time will attest to a 
healthy state of affairs in the office. 

In any listing of services rendered by a registrar’s office, all or many of 
the following captions under the headings indicated will occur: 


Academic Functions Service Functions 
Evaluation of credits Assessing and refunding fees 
Admission of students Assembling portion of catalog, or edit- 
Registration and withdrawals ing catalog 
Permanent academic records Catalog file 
Transcripts and certificates Course history file 
Progress reports Student-faculty directory 
Eligibility reports Building directories 
Academic standing reports Commencement program 
Scholastic reports Information center 
Graduation eligibility reports Supplying research data 
Enrollment and related reports Completing all questionnaires for federal 
University calendar and state agencies, educational asso- 
Schedule of classes ciations, and other groups 
Classroom and office assignments Stocking and distributing standard forms 
Examination schedule Clearing house for improperly addressed 
Representation on general administrative mail 

committee 


Custodian of the institution’s seal 





Thus, whatever the tradition of an institution and whatever the status 
of its registrar has been in the past, the newcomer in the field who fulfills 
his obligations as an academic officer concerned primarily with non-in- 
structional matters will be assured of a responsible and interesting position. 
Under his care will be the records that can make of his office a major 
service unit. Contained in these records is information on which most 
decisions dealing with problems of instruction and administration will 
in part be based. Thus, he has the responsibility of so presenting the facts 
that he gleans from these records that wise decisions can be made not only 
in the area in which he has a part in determining policy and procedure but 
in every other area as well. 

ROBERT E, MAHN 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 








Book Reviews 


Higher Education for American Democracy: A Report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education. George F. Zook, Chairman; 
Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary; A. B. Bonds, Jr., Assistant 
Executive Secretary; and twenty-seven others who served on the Com- 
mission; Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947, Six 
Volumes: pp. Vol. 1, x, 104; Vol. 2, viii, 69; Vol. 3, x, 74; Vol. 4, 
x, 63; Vol. 5, x, 68; Vol. 6, xii, 51-++. 

Also published in July, 1948, by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This is a single-volume edition. 


The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education is 
probably the most significant development in higher education since the 
Morrill (Land Grant) Act of 1862, which provided the major impetus 
for our large state universities. This statement is made even though 
none of the recommendations has as yet taken the form of a bill in 
Congress. 

President Truman appointed the Commission on July 13, 1946, and it 
was the first time that a national commission had ever been selected in the 
realm of higher education alone. Twenty-eight nationally known leaders 
from the fields of education, journalism, religion, law, social service, and 
other related professions comprised the Commission, and worked eighteen 
months on their study. The President asked the Commission, to “‘re- 
examine our system of higher education in terms of its objectives, methods, 
and facilities; and in the light of the social role it has to play.” 

The first volume was published on December 15, 1947, and the others 
followed at approximately weekly intervals. The titles are as follows: I— 
“Establishing the Goals”; II—‘Equalizing and Expanding Individual 
Opportunity”; III—‘Organizing Higher Education”; IV—"'Staffing 
Higher Education” ; V—'‘Financing Higher Education”; and VI—“Re- 
source Data.” 

The principal recommendations call for a redefinition of the goals of 
higher education, modification of curricula to emphasize democratic living, 
improvement of secondary education, removal of barriers to equal op- 
portunity, doubling of enrollments by 1960 to a total of 4,600,000 students, 
establishment of hundreds of public two-year community colleges with ex- 
panding adult education programs, provision for Federal scholarships of 
$800 per year and fellowships of $1,500, direct Federal outlay of money 
to public institutions for operating and capital expenses amounting to 
$850,000,000 by 1960, training of 1,000,000 new teachers with a revamped 
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teacher training program, establishment of better working conditions for 
college teachers, and a new conception of the social role of higher education. 

The first volume sets the pattern for the entire report and contains 
most of the recommendations. Particularly effective is the discussion of the 
need for a redefinition of the goals of education in terms of making 
democracy work through the efforts of informed, articulate, and participat- 
ing citizens. The “Education for All” section which has been such a source 
of controversy is well documented with statistics, graphs, and charts. The 
rest of Volume I is good, but too brief. One would think a whole volume 
might have been given over to general education, needs of individuals, 
and the social role of higher education. It is probably this slighting of 
content and method which has made many of the critics of the Report 
refer to the quantitative rather than the qualitative aspects of the study. 

In Volume II the Commission has been factual and objective in docu- 
menting its statements, particularly in pointing out the economic and racial 
barriers to higher education. The recommendation for eliminating seg- 
regation brought a “Statement of Dissent” from four members of the 
Commission, and the recommendation regarding State administration of 
Federal Scholarships caused one member to dissent. 

Volume III strongly urges the establishment of “hundreds of public 
two-year community colleges’’ and lists five essentials for such institutions. 
Also recommended are the development of more effective Departments 
of Education in each State and an expanded scope of activities for the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The fourth volume should be enlightening to all faculty members, 
administrators, and boards of trustees. The needs for a “fairly new” 
group of faculty members to perform “special services” such as “ad- 
ministering tests, developing appraisal techniques for faculty performance, 
counselling, directing audio-visual aid programs, and consultants to in- 
dustry,” is emphasized. The statement that the number of college profes- 
sional workers will have to increase from the present 155,000 to 350,000 
by 1960 is as staggering as the recommended enrollment increase to 
4,600,000. The recommendations on improvement of working conditions 
are excellent. 

Volume V, which discusses finances, together with Volumes I and II, 
recommending increased facilities and opportunities for students, are the 
most criticized parts of the Report. The cost of the program to the Federat 
government would start at $450,000,000 and reach $850,000,000 annually 
by 1960, with the total expenditures for higher education in that year, in- 
cluding local, state, and private expenditures, amounting to $2,587,000,000. 
The recommendation for allocating Federal money to public colleges for 
capital and operating needs caused a vigorous dissent from two members 
of the Commission, The charts showing that less money is spent pro- 
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portionately now on higher education than was spent in 1932, are per- 
suasive and support the Commission’s contention that this country can 
afford more adequate education. 

Many early critics of the Report have evidently failed to read it care- 
fully, or have failed to comprehend it accurately. Certainly the many 
profound recommendations for changes in higher education go far beyond 
the realm of current thinking, and therefore, those whose visions are 
limited to the present or “‘lost in the past’’ obviously will not be sympa- 
thetic. It is understandable that some laymen who are more concerned 
with profits, low taxes, and trained workers, than with a society dedicated 
to a “‘democratic-dynamic” philosophy, will generally be opposed. How- 
ever, it is incredible that educators who should know their educational 
philosophy and history, and who have clearly defined concepts of democ- 
racy, can misinterpret so many of the recommendations. 

In no place in the Report does the Commission advocate a college edu- 
cation for ‘‘all the children of all the people,” nor does it prophecy that 
4,600,000 will positively attend college in 1960. The Commission shows 
that according to the greatest testing program in history, at least 49% 
of our population has the mental ability to complete 14 years of schooling 
and that 32% has ability to complete a specialized professional education. 
The 4,600,000 figure was chosen with these facts in mind as well as with 
the predicted needs for professional workers, plus the desperate need for 
a better educated citizenry in a democracy. 

Many critics of the Report have worried about a lowering of educational 
standards and the disappearance of the mental aristocracy class if a col- 
lege education is available universally for those who can qualify. Some of 
these same critics have decried the thousands of students, qualified only 
from the size of their fathers’ check books, who now clutter up college 
campuses. If opportunities are available, is it not likely that the present 
incompetents can be displaced by earnest young men and women whose 
serious attitudes will push standards even higher? Furthermore, none of 
these critics has worried about the recommendations for increasing and 
expanding opportunities in adult education; if adults need and want 
further education, certainly our young people deserve more than they are 
getting. 

Those who have criticized the Report because of the huge estimated 
cost, have either failed to study the statistics or they have little faith in 
the future potentialities of this country. We can afford this program 
because it is an investment which will yield handsome dividends. The 
only possibility of our not being able to afford it is in a decision to put 
all our dollars into armaments; let us hope our national leaders will 
remember the lessons of World War II which showed that education is 
one of our major defenses, 
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Many persons are concerned with the specter of Federal control of 
education if the government provides most of the money. This question 
is academic in some respects, because if the citizens are not interested 
and responsible, then the Government will probably take over. As one 
nationally known college president says, “Let those who worry about 
Federal control ‘put up, or shut up.’” Local communities, states, and 
private colleges must accept their due responsibilities. Those areas now 
being served by privately-controlled colleges should endeavor to keep tax 
rates down by seeing that industry, business, and private citizens support 
financially such institutions through a program of private enterprise in 
higher education. Dr. Alonzo G, Grace, former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Connecticut and now Director of Education in Germany, advocates 
raising money for scholarships on a sort of “March of Dimes’’ plan or 
on a basis of one-dollar donations per person per state. 

Most of the laymen who have criticized the Report have been con- 
cerned over the possibility of “too many educated white collar workers,” 
and they are confused about the difference between education and school- 
ing. This criticism is not valid because the Report calls definitely for 
“better citizens for a better world.” This type of criticism does indicate, 
however, that all educators have an obligation of endeavoring to educate 
the public regarding the philosophies, aims, and goals of higher education. 

It is interesting to recall in the history of education that objections 
similar to all the current ones were raised against the early proposals for 
the establishment of the free common school which was not accepted 
until about 1850, and for the free high school which arrived about 1900. 
It is possible that the third of these fifty year periods will find the free 
two-year community college emerging as a definite part of our educational 
system by 1950. History, even in education, does repeat itself. 

Some persons have pointed out that there is little or nothing absolutely 
new in this Report. However, this first national commission on higher 
education has set forth its ideas in such a forceful and dramatic manner 
that certain of the recommendations seem to be unprecedented. 

The Report is extremely well written and the choice of words and 
phraseology is excellent. Its simplicity and clarity of statement make it 
easily understood by everyone, educator or layman, who will take the 
time to read it. Any one of the volumes can be covered in an evening. 

The Report is impressive because of the distinguished and varied group 
of persons who served on the Commission. It is impressive because there 
were only three recommendations which brought dissenting opinions. 
It is impressive because it charts a course and draws a blue print for the 
future. It is impressive because it does not dodge controversial issues 
and because it dares to make bold recommendations not popular with 
some groups or in some regions. 
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The ‘Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education” 
should be required reading for every educator in the country and for 
every public spirited citizen. It should be a guide book on the reference 
shelf of every college administrator. 

JAMEs H, HALSEY 
President, University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Brumbaugh, A. J. (Editor), American Universities and Colleges. 
Fifth Edition, Washington: American Council on Education, 1948. 
IX + 1054 pp. 

The various editions of this volume, first published in 1928, are well 
known to librarians and to college and high school administrative officers 
and counselors as a most useful source of information about accredited 
institutions of higher education in the United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. Each of the institutional exhibits, 820 in number in the 
1948 edition, provides in clearly stated and concise form information 
relative to the accreditation of the institution, the board of control, 
requirements for admission and graduation, fees, instructional staff and 
departments of instruction, student statistics, provisions for veterans, the 
library, student aid, finances, and buildings and grounds. 

This reviewer suspects that most persons, like himself, have thought of 
this publication only as a very useful directory, and have given little 
if any attention to the excellent overview of the educational scene pre- 
sented in Part I, preceding the institutional exhibits. Chapter 1 of Part I, 
“Education in the United States,” by M. M. Chambers, considers the 
activities of the Federal Government in the field of education, and the 
control, structure, and financing of education in the United States. Also 
discussed are various special areas including vocational education, the 
education of exceptional children, and the education of Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

In Chapter 2 John Dale Russell presents in summary form pertinent 
facts regarding the American college. Among the subjects treated in this 
chapter are college administration, the instructional program, student 
personnel services, college libraries, the financing of colleges, and the 
junior college movement. The chapter concludes with a statement on 
the developing trends in American higher education. In Chapter 3 Don- 
ald H. Daugherty discusses the subject “The American University,” giving 
attention to the development of the university in the United States, and 
the characteristic features of the American university and its program. In 
these two chapters Russell and Daugherty provide an excellent summary 
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of the significant aspects of American higher education. This section 
might well be thought of as a compendium of a good college course in 
American higher education. Though it might not have been considered 
appropriate in a volume of this kind, one cannot but wish that it had 
been possible to include a bibliography. 

Probably the only serious omission in the overview of higher education 
set forth in Chapters 2 and 3 is that of professional education, and that 
omission was intentional since the professions are discussed separately 
in the succeeding chapter. This chapter on education for the professions 
is made up of a series of brief articles covering the major professions. 
Each of the articles includes a list of the accredited or recognized schools. 
However, a number of the articles are concerned almost solely with 
standards for accrediting, and though such information and the lists of 
accredited schools ate useful for reference purposes, it would, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, have been desirable to give some attention in 
the chapter on the American university to the place of professional educa- 
tion in the total pattern of American higher education. 

The final chapter in Part I, entitled “The Foreign Student in the 
United States,” provides information useful both to institutions and to 
foreign students, The chapter deals with such matters as the factors to 
be considered in planning for study in the United States, immigration 
requirements, travel and residence in the United States, and some of the 
special services provided for foreign students by American higher insti- 
tutions, 

NorMAN BURNS 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


Lamkin, Chester Fackler, A Great Small College: A Narrative His- 
tory of Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, Saint Louis: Horace 
Barks Press, 1946. 561 pp. 


The story of the growth of higher education and the development of 
the Middle West in the nineteenth century is epitomized in this book 
which relates the romantic history of Westminster College in Fulton, 
Missouri. Often an institution is “‘ the extended shadow of a great man”’. 
That man in this case was Rev. William W. Robertson, who deserves the 
honor of being called the founder of Westminster College. He founded 
Fulton College which opened on the first Monday of October, 1851. In 
May, 1853, Fulton College “having fulfilled its mission, ceased to exist” 
and it was merged into the newly organized educational institution, West- 
minster College. 
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The author has rendered a great service to those interested in the birth 
and growth of educational institutions of higher learning in the Central 
West during these past hundred years. The history of this “Great Small 
College’’ is also the story of dozens of other similar schools. It is truly a 
story of vision and faith, of struggle and sacrifice, of growth and ma- 
turity, and a story of vital stimulus to the young developing nation. 

This book should be a source of inspiration to all those loyal teachers 
and officials in our small colleges. Sometimes they become discouraged 
and feel that the sacrifice they make is not worth while. No such person 
can read this book without being uplifted and inspired. Here is a story 
of men and women dedicated to the worthy task of making higher edu- 
cation available to young people in those days when Missouri was on 
the frontier. Their successors have continued the task during the years 
that have passed from the pioneer days to the present time. This book 
is inspirational reading for our underpaid teachers in all small colleges. 

Reading this book one is impressed with this fact: the church college 
has performed an important function in our society and it continues to 
do so. The founders of these schools were convinced that Christian 
Education was essential to the perpetuation of the Christian ideal. Those 
men who established Westminster College had the same conviction and 
they lost no time in founding this college on ‘‘the rim of the wilderness”. 
They feit that leadership, inspired by Christian principles, must be trained 
to meet the challenge of the developing West. Those who take the time 
to read this book will be convinced that the judgment of these men was 
sound, and that they acted with clear vision and good faith. 

Since this book was written the eyes of the entire world were focused 
upon the town of Fulton, Missouri, and especially upon Westminster 
College. On March 5, 1946, two famous men visited this city and were 
honored by this institution. President Truman and Winston Churchill 
made this place famous by their visit, and the address, ‘‘Sinews of Peace,” 
by Churchill on that occasion may be one of the historic speeches having 
to do with our post-war foreign policy. 

This book must of necessity contain much that is of interest mainly 
to the professional historian, and to those closely associated with Fulton’s 
development, and to those who have been in close touch with West- 
minster College either as students or teachers. However the work has a 
general appeal, especially to those engaged in college and university work. 
The reviewer has been richly rewarded for the time spent in reading this 
beautifully written story of ‘““A Great Small College’. 

JOHN M. PATTISON 
Minister, Presbyterian Church 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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Richards, Cyril F., A Small College Studies its Program, Granville, 
Ohio: Denison University Press, 1948. 


The experience which a college undergoes in making such a self-study 
as this has far-reaching effects. The value to the college itself is clear, in 
the unity which it gives to the administration, faculty, and student body. 
Through the generosity of one of the educational foundations, these 
values are here passed on to the rest of the educational world. 

Books about Antioch, Bennington, and other experimental colleges are 
interesting because they tell of new and different ways of performing 
educational tasks. This book about Denison is interesting because it is 
so delightfully, sanely normal. The patterns which it describes are those 
common to hundreds of small Christian colleges of liberal arts, and might 
well serve as a model for them to follow. The practices are those which 
have been proved effective by long experience. 

I would not want to give the impression that Denison is revealed as 
a “stand pat” college—far from it. But this is not a text for educational 
radicals; Denison has taken the liberal-conservative course which is most 
attractive to colleges in the liberal arts tradition. There are “experimental” 
features such as core courses in general education, off-campus study, “Deni- 
Sunday” and “‘Deni-Service,” but the book as a whole might be described 
as “the best practice” in smaller colleges. 

Dean Richards has made it very readable, has been concrete in illustra- 
tion, and has provided a useful appendix of forms and regulations. Any col- 
lege administrator will find it a good “check list” for his own institution. 

CARTER DAVIDSON 
President 
Union College 


Visher, Stephen Sargent, Scientists Starred 1903-1943 in American 
Men of Science, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. xxiii 
+ 556. (Illustrated.) $4.50. 


This book possesses significance and guidance value for the post-war 
era of science and higher education. It is a study which should, for 
example, be taken into account in connection with two current proposals: 
(1) recommendations by the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation to double by 1960 the nation’s present collegiate enrollment, sub- 
sidized largely on the basis of the financial need of applicants; and (2) 
proposed legislation to create a National Reserach Foundation to grant 
federal collegiate scholarships and graduate fellowships in science upon 
the basis of competitive tests. Pertinent considerations in respect to such | 
action are supplied in Professor Visher’s analysis of the background and ° 
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training of 2,607 distinguished scientists whose work has been a vital 
factor in the achievements of American science during the past four 
decades and more. 

The 2,607 scientists are the total of those listed with asterisks in the 
directory American Men of Science in the seven editions, published 1906 
to 1944. The creator of the directory was the late J. McKeen Cattell, emi- 
nent psychologist, educator and editor of Science. 

In the first edition including approximately 4,000 scientists, Cattell 
starred one fourth of them as outstanding in accordance with the judgment 
of leading research scientists in twelve sciences, as of 1903. This system 
of voting by scientific peers was continued in subsequent editions. Dr. 
Visher does not overlook the shortcomings of the Cattell system in the 
light of the development of other scientific fields beyond the original 
twelve or of the increasing number of scientists in proportion to those 
starred. Nevertheless the starred scientists do form “the largest highly 
and impartially selected group” and as such there is importance in this 
extensive study of their collegiate and doctoral training, their birthplaces, 
their distribution, their backgrounds and their developmental influences. 

Out of the wealth of deductions from the evidence Dr. Visher has 
assembled, the following are a few: 

“It is impossible to conclude how much is biological heredity and how 
much is social environmental heredity.” Enthusiasm for research is the 
one common characteristic of the group. “In other respects they differ 
widely . . . Many have been highly trained, often in famous institutions; 
others have attended only little known and perhaps relatively weak insti- 
tutions.” 

“Large classes and student body are unfavorable to the production of 
future scientists.” Science students “must have intimate contact with 
stimulating teachers.” 

Qualities which the starred scientists themselves considered most sig- 
nificant are ‘perseverance, curiosity, mental alertness, initiative and critical 
insight.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 
President 
University of Cincinnati 


Darley, J. G., et al., The Use of Tests in College, Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947. 82 pp. 

This volume is one in a significant series presented by the American 
Council on Education. Readers should appraise and understand this mono- 
gtaph in terms of its own content and in relationship to the materials 
presented in the other volumes of the series. 

The nature of the content is revealed by the chapter headings: The 
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College Makes Decisions, Who Shall Be Admitted?, How Shall Students 
Choose Appropriate Curriculums ?, How Shall We Counsel Students ?, How 
Shall We Measure our Outcomes?, How Are Testing Services Organized ?, 
How Do We Measure Behavior ?. 

The point of view expressed is indicated by the following statement 
(pp. 10-11): 

“It is the purpose of this study to show, with a minimum of technical 
jargon, the contribution that case studies in general and tests in particular 
can make to our understanding of students, the aid which they can give 
to students in arriving at their own decisions and to the institution in 
arriving at judgments and decisions about individual students. To reject 
tests as a source of information is to ignore the results of research which 
show them to be as reliable as any of the sources used in some areas and 
more reliable than most of them, It cannot be maintained that any test by 
itself is a completely reliable source of information or basis for judgment, 
but neither is grade-point average, or high school rank, or a rating scale, 
or a student’s declared interest in a particular vocational field. It can be 
maintained that tests, properly used in conjunction with all the other 
available evidence, do frequently give information of value in forming 
a judgment or reaching a decision and give it in an economical way. 

It is assumed throughout that the tests used meet the high standards 
set by the best makers of tests and that they are given under suitable 
conditions. It is assumed that they are interpreted in terms of the insti- 
tution’s own norms wherever possible, by persons with some training in 
test interpretation, and in conjunction with all of the other available 
information. It is clearly recognized that tests sample only certain kinds 
of behavior and that the sampling is not invariably perfectly accurate. 
But it is also recognized that research and experience give convincing 
evidence of their value when properly used and that their limitations 
have been explicitly pointed out by those who know them best—their 
makers and their most skillful users. 

“These cautions are necessary since tests are too often viewed as ends 
or values in themselves. Tests are primarily means to an end; if the college 
recognizes clearly the decisions it must make, then tests may be considered 
as one available means in this decision process, Tests are not available 
for measurement of all significant areas of human behavior; tests have 
determinable amounts of error in them; tests are not equally good in all 
areas of behavior; tests often set up a false sense of finality or immuta- 
bility in the mind of the user, These are some of their limitations. But 
wisely and appropriately used by the institution and by the individual 
student, they can be dependable aids for making the necessary judgments.” 

The material will be extremely helpful to the faculty members interested 
in securing a point of view towards testing. It serves as an introduction to 
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some of the issues and problems of building and utilizing testing services. 
A selected bibliography is presented for those who care to carry on more 
extensive study of some of the fields of measurement. 

A real contribution has been made in simplifying the terminology and 
the discussional materials to insure greater reader appeal. The content 
is useful to stimulate in-service faculty growth. Much of the material in 
the field of testing has been unused and unassimilated. The committee 
responsible for the preparation of this monograph should be congratulated 
for a job well done. 

CLIFFORD E, ERICKSON 

Director, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance 

Professor of Education 

Michigan State College 

East Lansing, Michigan 


Greenough, William C., College Retirement and Insurance Plans, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, XII +- 212 pp. 


The importance of the clear effective analysis of one phase of social 
security presented in this book is indicated by the fact that two-thirds 
of the colleges, universities and state teachers colleges in the United 
States, employing over 85 per cent of the total faculty members, now 
have some kind of retirement plan. There is, however, wide variety both 
as to the type of plan and the benefits afforded. Also only a relatively 
few of the non-faculty employees of the institutions are covered by any 
kind of retirement plan. 

Part I of the study traces the history of college retirement plans and 
outlines the types now in use, Part II discusses the major problems and 
policies in relation to planning and revising retirement plans and Part III 
treats survivors benefits. Part IV and the Appendix describe and list the 
plans of individual colleges. 

The types of retirement plans can be divided either by the fiscal policy 
or by the administrative authority. The first classification includes: funded 
plans calling for the setting aside of definite reserves, either jointly con- 
tributed by the institution and the faculty member or by either alone; and 
plans that are non-funded, the assurance of payment resting solely on the 
integrity or financial status of the institution. Classification by adminis- 
trative authority includes those administered by: a governmental agency ; 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity; private insurance companies; and 
religious bodies. The largest number of institutions having retirement 
plans are in Teachers Insurance and Annuity, a total of 285 colleges and 
universities, employing approximately 46,000 or one-third of all faculty 
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members, A total of 108 institutions are in publicly-administered plans 
which cover about 22,000 or a little less than one-seventh of the total 
faculty. 

Even more important than such factual data is the careful appraisal of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the various plans. The purposes of 
any system of retirement are: to effect the orderly retirement of super- 
annuated employees; to attract promising new talent; to retain above- 
average staff-members; and to part easily before retirement with those 
who are not measuring up to the college’s standard. The author clearly 
indicates that these purposes are accomplished only under a plan: which 
is funded jointly by the institution and the employee; which cannot be 
paid except on the death or total disability of the beneficiary or upon his 
reaching retirement age; and which does not result in any loss of benefits 
if the individual transfers from one institution to another. 

In discussing these characteristics of retirement plans the author states, 
“At first thought it might seem that an institution has little interest in 
the treatment accorded by the retirement plan to an employee who with- 
draws from service before retirement. However, this treatment is a major 
factor in distinguishing among satisfactory and weak college retirement 
plans, . . . The conclusion is that a satisfactory retirement plan must 
provide each participant with an individual annuity contract which he 
owns and can take with him upon changing employment but which pro- 
vides no settlement to him other than as an annuity.” 

The growing competition for the services of the non-faculty staff justifies 
the expansion of retirement benefits to them also. The author believes that 
many of the benefits resulting from a good retirement plan for faculty 
members would accrue also to the institution if the maintenance and 
service employees were included in the provisions for retirement. 

Although the author does not discuss the Federal program of the Social 
Security Act, he does state that the institutions should not repeat their 
error when the Act was passed and prevent their being covered by it. 
He recommends that educators take steps to have the Act modified in 
order that all employees of all types of institutions may have the benefits 
of retirement security. 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 

Staff Associate 

American Council on Education 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Seldes, George, 1000 Americans, New York: Boni & Gaer, 1947. 


312 pp. 
In 1000 Americans, George Seldes continues the attack he started back 
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in 1929 on the American press, entrenched propaganda groups, and mo- 
nopolistic Big Business. 

Currently, Seldes is being tagged as a “dangerous radical” and an 
“extreme leftist’ by newspaper and magazine publishers. In fact, 1000 
Americans has received almost no reviews from current publications be- 
cause of an “‘editorial freeze-out.’’ So difficult has Seldes found the channels 
of publicity for this book that he has been forced to offer free copies of 
the book to university and college publications willing to review it. 

An ex-newspaperman himself, Seldes is probably guilty in many in- 
stances of gathering his facts deliberately to make out his own case, but 
at the same time he has an important story to tell—or rather retell, for 
the story is not a new one. That many of the nation’s largest newspaper 
and magazine publishers allow their vested interests to shade the editorial 
policies of their publications is not “new” news. It is, nevertheless, a 
story that needs to be told again and again in an attempt to alert the 
public to the danger of always accepting The Press at face value. 

Another point Seldes drives hard is the danger in America of swinging 
too far to the Right. He stresses the point again and again that in an 
attempt to escape from the evils of Communism, America risks throwing 
her freedoms into the prison of Fascism. It is this constant warning to 
America to “keep away from Fascism,” that has hung the tag of Com- 
munist-sympathizer on Seldes. 

1000 Americans is a well-documented attack on the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; the enemies of such proposed power projects as 
MVA and the St. Lawrence Seaways development; such large publishing 
empires as Luce, Morgan, Curtis, Hearst, and Scripps-Howard ; and power- 
ful utilities companies, such as Anaconda and Niagara Falls Power, that 
play hard at politics and pressure. . 

Much of what has gone into 1000 Americans is material seen pre- 
viously in Seldes’ leftist weekly, “In Fact.” Most of Seldes’ charges must, 
however, contain considerable truth or Seldes would currently be facing 
a battery of libel suits. Seldes may, to some degree, be written off as a 
propagandist himself, but even the most conservative Rightist must admit 
that there is much of truth in his charges. 

Seldes cites the multi-million dollar wills of Whitelaw Reid (New 
York Tribune) and Joseph M. Patterson (New York Daily News) to 
point out the tremendous stock holdings of these two publishing princes 
in such Big Business enterprises as AT&T, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Standard Oil, and duPont. By implication, Seldes suggests that a publisher 
cannot own huge stock holdings and at the same time fight ‘‘the people’s 
fight.” 

Seldes is the “muckraker’”’ of the 1940's just as Lincoln Steffens and 
his courageous school of needlers were almost half a century ago. 
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And while Seldes undoubtedly paints too dark a picture of publishing 
and selfish capital as a whole, his book, 1000 Americans should be read 
along with the University of Chicago’s A Free and Responsible Press to 
gain an understanding of both the factual and the theoretical aspects of 
the indictment of the American Press. 

WALLACE R. BiccGs 

Head, Dept. of Journalism, 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Richard M. Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. 187 pp. 


Even the most thoughtful of men, when they look at the condition of 
their world sometimes wonder how it got that way. It is easy to ascribe 
every evil thing to the perversity of human nature, acquisitiveness, am- 
bition for power and the other generalities we commonly employ to 
castigate the selfishness of man. It is not only easy but it is also lazy; both 
intellectually lazy and morally lazy. We of the clergy are prone to take 
this easy and lazy path because religion has given us the handy and 
convenient omnibus phrase—original sin. For myself—a quite orthodox 
Anglican—I accept the doctrine of original sin, but I believe also that no 
Christian is permitted to take a supine or /aissez-faire attitude towards it. 
The mission of the Christian religion is not merely to explain, but most 
of all to try to cure this defect in man’s character. 

Mr, Weaver's book is good for every thoughtful person, but I keep 
thinking of it, as naturally I would, as a handbook for the clergy. It 
rebukes our theological clichés and jars their vagueness. It will give great 
depth and courage to our conviction that the right use of man’s reasoning 
faculties is inseparable from the development of his spiritual insights. 
And most of all it will help to keep us in line on the necessity of the 
acceptance of absolute reality. Speaking for the clergy then, I would say 
that we should all be profoundly grateful for Ideas Have Consequences. 

All through the book ideas are presented and then in an unerring manner 
Mr. Weaver shows the consequences of them in modern society. And may 
it be said—most of them are bad. He begins with William of Occam’s 
fateful doctrine of nominalism which denies that universals have a real 
existence. ‘‘His triumph tended to leave universal terms as mere names 
serving our convenience. The issue ultimately involved is whether there 
is a source of truth higher than, and independent of, man; and the answer 
to the question is decisive for one’s view of the nature and destiny of 
humankind. The practical result of nominalist philosophy is to banish the 
reality which is perceived by the intellect and to posit as reality that 
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which is perceived by the senses. With this change in the affirmation of 
what is real, the whole orientation of culture takes a turn, and we are on 
the road to modern empiricism.” 

How this parent nominalism works out through all her philosophical 
children makes up the thesis of the book. How has nominalism with all 
its derivatives affected the tools, the manners, the attitudes and the moral 
conduct of modern life? How has it affected education, the movies, the 
newspapers, the worker, the industrialist and the home? Mr. Weaver 
answers and he answers incisively and convincingly. 

Over against nominalism, Mr. Weaver poses man’s “metaphysical dream 
of the world.”’ It is simply man’s dream of a better world; a world of 
consideration, of culture, of community. If man has the spiritual insight 
to dream, it would follow that he has the moral purpose and courage 
to make his dream a reality. Mr. Weaver never for one moment admits 
that man’s metaphysical dream is too fair or too fragile to be achieved. 
He probes and his probing brings keen pain to the complacent, but he 
also offers remedies for healing and recovery. I have never read such an 
indictment of modern society, and it is not indictment by way of de- 
nunciation, but by simply describing things as they are and telling the 
truth about them. 

GoopricH R. FENNER 
Bishop of Kansas 
Topeka, Kansas 


Strebel, Ralph F., Education, Keystone of Peace, Syracuse: Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xvi + 209. 

Mr. Strebel emphasizes repeatedly the obvious but momentous fact that 
the world has not cemented the peace for which it so recently fought 
a cataclysmic war. We fail because we are not adequately motivated to a 
“will for peace”. The peace of the world depends upon the development 
of democratic values throughout the entire structure of society, social and 
economic, as well as political. These democratic values can be achieved 
only through the motivation of every individual citizen to a cherished 
understanding of the responsibilities of democratic citizenship, with em- 
phasis upon both the noun and the adjective. 

Education only can be the savior. But “education has not kept pace 
with many phases of social evolution’. The fact remains “that the removal 
of the causes of social unrest, here and abroad, must become a major 
responsibility, not in the distant future, but now’. He sagely observes 
that the ‘‘school is helpless in its attempt to produce citizens for a genuine 
social democracy if the values and modes of behavior of adults continue 
to conflict with the school’s ultimate purpose”. 
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On the basis of these presuppositions the author announces: ‘This 
book is an attempt to suggest unified community educational processes 
to meet the needs of children, youth, and adults, focalized mainly in the 
removal of tensions in democratic society.” 

In making his case the author proposes answers to two major questions: 
“What are the basic causes of social unrest as provocations of war?’ and 
“What kind of an educational program is needed to remove these provo- 
cations?” 

Part One presents a brief analysis of the chief causes of our present 
social tensions. Our society is shot through with a materialistic philosophy ; 
we are not often motivated by spiritual values. For instance, despite our 
more than sufficient physical resources and more than adequate human 
ingenuities, we have not freed many of our fellows from want. Lethargy 
continues to defeat us. We permit isolationism to become a recurrent 
menace, in a day when our protection consists in enabling all peoples, 
even our enemies, to grow decently self-supporting and self-respecting. 
We continue to dissipate our internal social strength through many vicious 
prejudices, racial, religious, etc. These evils abide because we blunder 
on in illiteracy—social, economic, political. 

Part Two, the major part of the book, is in answer to the second major 
question. The scope of education is conceived to comprehend all ages, 
all levels, and all institutions. No longer do we dare risk dissociation of 
the schools from the total community, There is a crying need for effective 
adult education. Obviously there is need for an education of international- 
mindedness. In one sense, this book might be considered a rationale for 
UNESCO. If we are to save ourselves, education must enlist all the 
legitimate political resources of the world and must itself learn educational 
statesmanship. 

The author pounds hard at the thesis that democratic aims in education 
can not be achieved except through democratic methods, and that in all 
areas, administrative, class-room, and extra-curricular. Mr. Strebel is hardly 
explicit enough at any point as to what he means by democratic values 
and as to the ground-principle of democracy. He seems to mean that 
education’s aim in a democracy should be the development of personality 
to the fullest possible degree of self-expressive capacity to be enjoyed 
in a society of co-operative personalities. Accordingly, all persons affected 
by any program should be encouraged to share in shaping policies for 
all areas of education. This applies to children as well as to adults; to 
laymen as well as to professional educators. Leaders should work ceaselessly 
to enlist intelligent interest from every member of the community. The 
democratic educator will be a leader who will encourage and develop 
such participation. Mr. Strebel outlines at some length principles for 
guiding educators in such democratic methods. 
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The reader seeking practical helps is served by many pages which sug- 
gest principles and procedures for community educational enterprises. 
Especially rewarding is the outline of the Syracuse-Onondaga County Plan, 
in which plan the author himself had a considerable hand. Directions are 
given for community surveys to determine the community’s educational 
problems and appropriately available resources for solving those problems. 
There are charts for community planning, planning which should guarantee 
integration of aims and programs to the ultimate end of democratic 
citizenship. 

The keynote of the book is kept constantly before the reader, even at 
the cost of much repetition and looseness of organization. That keynote, 
as intimated above, the author at one point declares as follows: ‘‘Educa- 
tion is the only real barrier to World War III. But the kind of education 
must be different. It must be a comprehensive total community plan evolved 
through much effort, drawing in a wide range of community co-operation. 
If we refuse to face these facts and continue to play around with education 
as a philosophical toy, we will have missed our second, and perhaps last, 
chance in a century to redeem ourselves as civilized beings and save our 
culture from total ruin. The stakes are worth the effort.” 

LUTHER W. STALNAKER 

Professor of Philosophy and 

Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
Drake University 


The Crisis of Mankind—The Urgent Educational Tasks of the 
University in Our Time, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1947: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 121. 

The inauguration of James Lewis Morrill as the eighth President of 
the University of Minnesota was held on April 25, 1946. 

As a part of the inauguration program, an Educational Conference was 
held during the two days immediately preceding the inaugural ceremonies. 
To this Conference the University officials invited a panel of distinguished 
leaders in the fields of religion and science, government and education, 
as well as teachers and administrators, 

The general theme of the Conference was “The Crisis of Mankind— 
The Urgent Educational Tasks of the University in Our Time’’—a theme 
suggested by the manufacture and use of the atomic bomb, which startled 
the world and caused all thinking people to pause and consider the 
implications of the use and development of atomic energy. 

Professor Shapley, Director of Harvard College Observatory, reminded 
us that “Our civilization was endangered from man’s mass destruction 
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long before the first atomic bomb exploded. The new age was well upon 
us some fifteen years ago when electronics came of age, when the cyclotron 
commenced to take atoms to pieces. The release of atomic energy has 
simply enhanced both the evil and the good. When the bomb blew up, 
our complacency went also, and the bomb’s flash incited an unusual 
social awareness in the ranks of scientists and scholars.” 

The world had suddenly come to realize that the geographical bounda- 
ries of countries had become meaningless, that whether we liked it or not 
we are a One World Community. 

The papers presented at this Conference are masterly discussions of the 
topics assigned on this program, and lead to the conclusion that the 
urgent educational task ahead of the University therefore is the education 
of our youth for world citizenship, with the acceptance of social and 
economic responsibility, as well as actively sponsoring and furthering 
research for the advancement and well-being of mankind. 

This challenge to the University was accepted by President Morrill in 
an able and scholarly address—“‘A Profession of Faith” in the tasks im- 
mediately ahead of the University and her alertness to the need for 
leadership in this crisis of mankind. In closing President Morrill said, 
“Education in one sense, represents the laggard conscience of mankind, 
the human hope that the old dilemmas may be resolved, that a better day 
may dawn. Colleges and Universities will not expect that they alone can 
bring to pass the long-postponed millennium. But they will be still the 
citadels of a reasoned optimism, the patient and persistent pathfinders of 
the future. They will not falter in their faith.” 

The papers presented at this Conference are well worth reading. I 
heartily commend this little volume for the consideration of all persons 
interested in world affairs. 

The program was presented under the following topics: 


The Urgencies of One World 

Men Are Brothers: The Urgency of Understanding and Good Will. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Men Are Interdependent: The Urgency of World-Wide Human Wel- 
fare. Winfield W. Riefler, Professor, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Men Live in a World Community: The Urgency of International Order. 
The Honorable Wayne Lyman Morse, United States Senator from Oregon. 


The Potentialities of Human Intelligence 
Men Are Inventive: Will They Devote The Products of Their Ingenuity 
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to Human Welfare? Harlow Shapley, Director, Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. 

Men Are Adaptable: Are They Willing and Are They Able to Adjust 
to Social Change? Dinsmore Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, State 
of New York, and President-Elect, University of Illinois. 


The Urgent Educational Tasks of the University in Our Time 


Men Are Citizens of Their Own Community: The State Looks to the 
University, Louis S. Headley, President, First Trust Company of St. Paul. 
Men Are Citizens of the Nation: The Nation Challenges the University, 
James Bryant Conant, President, Harvard University. 
Men Are Citizens of One World: Mankind Looks to Education. George 
Nauman Shuster, President, Hunter College. 
EpiTH D. CocKINs 
Registrar Emeritus 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Obio 


Lovejoy, Clarence E., Lovejoy's Complete Guide to American Col- 
leges and Universities, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. 158 pp. 


This volume is an extensively revised version of Colonel Lovejoy’s 
eatlier book entitled So You're Going to College, originally published 
in 1940, and, like the earlier book, is designed primarily for the use 
of prospective college students and their parents. 

The major part of it—135 pages out of 158—is devoted to summaries 
of information, or, in the author’s phrase, “capsule descriptions” of 
colleges and universities in the United States, 1031 of them. As that 
figure indicates, the coverage of institutions is indeed “complete.” The 
1031 include 337 which are members of or approved by the Association 
of American Universities, 491 which are not listed by the Association 
of American Universities but are accredited by one of the regional asso- 
ciations or by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and 203 
others which have not won recognition from either national or regional 
associations but which are carrying on as degree-granting institutions. 
Omitted are junior colleges (with a few exceptions), professional schools 
devoted to a single profession, a few normal schools, which “only recently 
have grown out of two-year curricula, “and proprietary and trade schools. 

The individual “capsule descriptions’ likewise duly earn the title 
adjective “complete.” The author summarizes their content as follows: 

“Name of institution; location; environment, urban, rural; whether co-ed; 


whether publicly controlled or privately; major characteristics, whether liberal arts 
college, university, teacher-training institution, etc.; when established; number of 
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students, men and women; number of volumes in library; faculty-to-student ratio; 
accreditation; if college has Phi Beta Kappa chapter and year organized. 

“Tuition cost; typical expenses for a year, including personal items, clothing, and 
travel; whether dormitories, dining halls, or cafeterias are available; whether G. I. 
veterans have apartments, “‘pre-fabs,” huts, or trailers, and whether nonveteran 
students may use them; fraternities and sororities, and whether students live in 
chapter houses; scholarships, number and/or amount in money; loan funds, average 
loan, and interest rate; proportion of students earning all or part way; noteworthy 
athletic programs, for instance whether there is football or not. 

“Various schools or main divisions of the institution; degrees offered, including 
professional and graduate degrees; new postwar educational programs, special 
curricula features, and unusual developments; whether co-operative, work-and-study 
programs are utilized, perhaps prolonging degree course; whether acceleration pro- 
gram of year-round work permits earning degree in less than four years; location 
and distance of branch or subordinate campuses, overflow college centers, etc.; 
unusual features of guidance or placement programs; whether institution has 
R.O.T.C., Army or Navy.” 

The major section consisting of these summaries is preceded by an 
introductory section of some 23 pages, which discusses both breezily and 
informatively, if somewhat discursively, such pertinent topics as ‘Costs 
of Going to College,” “Scholarships for the Asking and Loans Too,” 
“Selling Spare Hours at College,’ “The G.I. Veterans,” ‘Picking and 
Choosing,” and ‘The Mysterious Business of Admissions.” 

This book is definitely valuable for the subfreshmen and the parents 
of subfreshmen to whom it is particularly addressed, and for secondary- 
school guidance officers concerned with the counseling of subfreshmen. 
It may well have a place also on the office reference shelves of college 
registrars, directors of admissions, deans of freshmen, and other personnel 
officers. 

CHARLES M. MCCONN 

Dean Emeritus 

Washington Square College of Arts and Science 
New York University 














In the Journals 
JAA, 


Claremont College Follows Oxford. English precedents are very much 
alive at Claremont College (Pomona, California), with Pomona, Scripps, 
Claremont Men’s College, and Claremont College organized as a group 
of residence institutions like Oxford, where the social and academic life 
of the colleges is built around the idea of “living in college.” “The idea 
of the association is not only to preserve the ideal of the small college”, 
says Dr. E. Wilson Lyon in the April 1948 issue of The American 
Oxonian, “but to give individual students richer advantages than would 
be possible in a single isolated institution.” 

“The possibilities are rich for the future” says Dr. Lyon. “As it meets 
the needs of the 1920’s and the 1940's, so it may be adapted to a new era 
with some of that ageless quality associated with Oxford.” 


We Need More Social Scientists with Research Training, The war taught 
our young people that most social problems cannot be solved by explosives, 
and many of them are clamoring for training in the social sciences. The 
recruitment of promising students and the need of more financial support 
for them are important things, but of much greater importance is the 
improvement of the training given them. The inescapable conclusion 
seems to be that what happens to social science students during the period 
of their formal research training must be the center of interest in institu- 
tions attempting to train the social scientists of the future. 

This conclusion was reached by Dr. Elbridge Sibley in Bulletin 58 of 
the Social Science Research Council entitled: “The Recruitment, Selection, 
and Training of Social Scientists,’ published by the Council in 1948. Dr. 
Sibley made a nation-wide survey of this matter and his conclusions are 
set forth in this 163 page bulletin. 

“The primary burden of responsibility for improvement . . . rests with 
the universities. In addition to training the research workers on whom 
the progress of social science depends, graduate schools can exert some 
influence on undergraduate training by setting requirements for admission 
to graduate study; and deliberately or not, they also greatly influence the 
patterns of collegiate and secondary education by the training which 
they give to college and high-school teachers of social science.” Since 
only a minority of the social science majors plan to be social scientists 
the same prescribed research training for all of them is not desirable, 
but Dr. Sibley thinks that it should be strengthened for all and that there 
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should be further intensive training for the small number who show 
exceptional promise and interest. 


The Difference between General and Special Education. Two articles 
in the January, 1948 issue of The Journal of General Education indicate 
that there is no difference. Nathaniel Cantor of the University of Buffalo 
says that dichotomy between general and special education is false and 
that education cannot be “general’’ because it must always deal with some 
specific subject. Cantor’s paper is entitled ‘Is Teaching a Profession?” 
and although he goes on for twenty enlightening pages, he does not attempt 
to make a yes or no answer to that particular question. He believes that 
American colleges should now concern themselves with professional or 
vocational training for all, with the application of scientific discoveries 
to our technology with the assumptions of representative government, the 
study of Russia and the Orient, and of personal relationships. He thinks 
that we cannot afford the looseness of the traditional liberal arts education. 

In the same issue of The Journal of General Education Arthur B. Mays 
discusses the relationship between general and vocational education. He 
says that there is not, or at least should not be, any difference. He agrees 
with Alexander Stoddard that “there is not one kind of education that 
prepares a person to make a living and another kind that prepares for 
living; that is, there is not a type of education that prepares one for the 
market place and another that fits one for the life of a gentleman. . . . 
Everyone ought to be educated vocationally according to his ability and 
occupational desires, and .. . for citizenship. . . .” 

Mays compares these two aspects of education with two sides of a coin, 
each necessary to the other. 


Better Relations Between Universities and Junior Colleges. The rapidly 
increasing numbers of transfers from junior colleges to higher institutions 
has made necessary a better understanding at both leyels as to how this 
transfer may be made. In the May, 1948 issue of The Junior College 
Journal Dana M. Cotton makes a plea for further study of this rapidly 
expanding problem. He says that a great many colleges and universities 
have not thought through and set forth the conditions under which they 
will accept junior college transfers and they have failed to indicate clearly 
their attitude toward the terminal student who has done well enough in 
junior college and has decided, after all, that he should go on with his 
education. There are many of these students who “find themselves” through 
this type of junior college contact. 

















Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Reports from Colleges and Universities 


Alliance College has become a four-year college, authorized by the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Education to grant the baccalaureate degree 
in arts and sciences. 


The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn is offering a new degree, Master 
of Science in Applied Mathematics, 


Clark University intends to cut the size of its student body from the 
present 1,000 to between 750 and 850 students as soon as possible. 


The College of the Pacific offered a five-day Workshop for Registrars, 
Admissions Officers and Recorders. Subjects discussed included Admis- 
sions; Registration; Records and Files; Reports and Statistics; and a group 
of miscellaneous topics. 

The morning’s program of formal presentations was followed by group 
discussions in the afternoons. 

President Robert E. Burns of the College of the Pacific is a former 
registrar. The Director of Admissions is Elliott J. Taylor and Miss Ellen 
Deering is Registrar. 


Columbia University has adopted a “tuition exemption plan” which 
permits full-time, non-academic employees to enroll for courses for which 
they may be qualified. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted to Columbia University $150,000 
toward the support of an Institute of European Studies. It is to provide 
a graduate center equipped to offer an integrated and intensive program 
of Western European studies. 


Cornell University is recording foreign broadcasts for use in language 
classes. The project, the result of a two-year experimental program, is 
supported by a $125,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The Christian Union, a non-sectarian undergraduate organization at 
Dartmouth College, sponsors a series of weekly faculty lectures on world 
religions, 
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The Dartmouth Medical School, third oldest in the U. S., celebrated 
its 150th anniversary in July. 


Harvard University has developed a program for teaching English to 
non-English-speaking displaced Europeans in a matter of weeks instead 
of years. With the use of film strips and recordings, 200 former D.P.’s, 
at work in English coal mines, were taught to speak English in less than 
two months. 


The University of Illinois is offering a graduate program to aid handi- 
capped public school students. It includes the traning of personnel in 
teaching administration and research, and helping local boards of edu- 
cation to organize special services for the handicapped. 


The downtown Chicago center of Illinois Institute of Technology 
offers a remedial and developmental reading service for adults. 


A five-year apprentice training program in city managment has been 
instituted at the University of Kansas with the aid of a $50,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 


The Student Project for Amity Among Nations at the University of 
Minnesota is designed to promote international understanding and the 
evaluation of world problems. Forty students selected on the basis of 
scholarship, leadership, language facility and background in their chosen 
fields by the University of Minnesota will study three months next year 
in Argentina, Czechoslovakia, England and Germany, all under the super- 
vision of faculty members. 





The School of Education of New York University offered this summer 
an Institute in School and Community Problems in Alcohol Education. 
The program was open to parents, teachers and public health and social 
workers. 


A student committee has been formed at Washington Square College 
of New York University to give students a voice in the curriculum and 
educational policy of the college. 


The University of North Carolina will organize a School of Education 
to replace a departmental plan which had been in effect for many years. 








| 


The University of North Dakota has acquired ownership of all tem- 
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porary veterans housing units which were constructed by the Federal 
Government. 


Ohio State University will open a year-long celebration of its seventy- 
fifth anniversary in October. 


Ohio State University has received a $45,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a study of executive positions in educational institutions. 
This study is one phase of the University’s Leadership Studies. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has granted $35,000 to the University of 
Oklahoma to train research workers in state history. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College has introduced an “internship” 
program for prospective school administrators. 


The Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University will award for the first time this year the degree of 
Master in Public Affairs. 


Princeton University has received $60,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for a series of research projects in contemporary national and inter- 
national problems at the School of Public and International Affairs. 


Billings Polytechnic Institute and Intermountain Union College have 
merged under the name of Rocky Mountain College located at Billings, 
Montana. 


The name of Sisters College has been changed to St. John College of 
Cleveland. 


Stanford University has established an Institute for Journalistic Studies 
to supersede the division of journalism. Emphasis in the new institute 
will be on graduate instruction in journalism. 


The student body of Stanford University is providing student funds to 
bring European student leaders to the University, and the University is 
matching these funds. Fraternities and dormitories will give room and 
board and in some cases spending money. Transportation and other costs 
will be covered by the student body. The group selected includes a Dutch 
geographer, a political refugee from Bulgaria, two Finns, a Russian D.P., 
a German girl, and two lawyers from Austria and France. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Foreign Language Conference will be held Sat- 
urday, November 6 (1948) in the auditorium of the New York University 
School of Education, 35 West Fourth Street, New York City, Professor 
Henri C. Olinger, chairman of the department of foreign languages and 
literatures of the School, has announced. 

Sponsored by the major’ ianguage associations in the New York area, 
the conference will open at 9:30 A.M. with a general assembly, and will 
conclude with a number of panel meetings, each devoted to a different 
language. 


Syracuse University students will study American civilization from the 
political, historical and sociological viewpoints under a new program, to 
some extent interdepartmental. 


The School of Pharmacy of Temple University has inaugurated a new 
series of admissions tests to select 100 of the 500 applicants for admission. 
The tests are based upon an analysis of achievement and ability required 
for success in the academic work offered. 


The official and personal papers of Senator Carter Glass have been given 
to the University of Virginia. 


The University of Washington has been granted $25,000 for the 
establishment of fellowships in public administration in the Institute of 
Public Affairs. 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, and Sam Houston College, Austin, 
Texas, have been merged. 


The University of Wisconsin is observing a year-long centennial cele- 
bration during 1948-49, 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted to the University of Wisconsin, 
$30,000 to provide stipends for two research fellows studying the impact 
of certain laws on the daily lives of Wisconsin citizens. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations and Government Departments 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is spon- 
soring a project which has brought nine German and Austrian teachers 
to the United States for a year of study and observation in teacher-educating 
institutions. The project, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, is de- 
signed to aid in the reconstruction of education in Germany and Austria. 
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The American College Public Relations Association presents awards 
for distinguished service to education, one to an individual and one to an 
institution. 


The American Council on Education has collected information concern- 
ing high school graduates and their college intention. Bulletin No. 129 
“Higher Education and National Affairs,” reports the results of the survey 
giving by states, the numbers of high school graduates in 1946-47 and 
1947-48 and estimates of the numbers who applied for college admission. 
Also reported in the study are the numbers of college graduates for 
1946-47 and 1947-48, the number of each group who were veterans, and 
estimates of applications for admission for 1948-49 as compared with 
1947-48, 

The total situation seems to warrant an opinion, the report states, to 
the effect that college enrollments, as a national figure for the fall of 
1948, will not differ greatly from the enrollment in the fall of 1947. 


The National Committee on Teacher Examinations, American Council 
on Education, has announced that arrangements may be made for the 
establishment of examining centers for the 10th annual administration of 
the examinations, The examinations are administered through the facili- 
ties of the Educational Testing Service, and examining centers are con- 
ducted in co-operation with school systems and teacher-education institu- 
tions. 

Arrangements for the establishment of centers should be made by 
superintendents of schools and college officials before November 15. 


The 80th annual meeting of the National Education Association laid 
down as goals: higher standards for teachers and administrators, smaller 
class sizes, salaries adequate to attract and keep competent teachers, and 
better housing for schools. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended a bachelor’s degree as the 
minimum qualification for all teachers with an inservice educational 
requirement for additional work toward a master’s degree or its equivalent ; 
a halt to the issuance of emergency teaching certificates ; reciprocity between 
states in such matters as certification and retirement; and minimum 
salaries with adequate annual increments. 


A nation-wide survey conducted by the New York Times shows that 
state universities are relaxing their regulations against out-of-state stu- 
dents. The former policy in force in most state universities before the war 
of admitting qualified students regardless of residence is being resumed. 
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A nation-wide survey by the Office of Education shows that between 
1938 and 1946 the number of four-year high schools (grades 9-12) has 
decreased from 15,740 to 13,844 while three-year senior high schools 
(grades 10-12) increased from 959 to 1319. Four-year senior high schools 
constitute 57.3 per cent of the total number of secondary schools and 
three-year senior high schools constitute 5.5 per cent of the total. 


Under the exchange program of the U. S. Office of Education, one 
hundred British teachers will exchange positions with American teachers. 


The South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars has organized a 
Cooperative College Testing Service for the purpose of administering 
aptitude and placement tests to applicants for admission to South Carolina 
colleges. 


The Southern Association of College and University Registrars was 
reorganized this year and has adopted a constitution. The organization 
hopes to provide a valuable and long-needed association for college regis- 
tration officials. Mr. Lloyd Chapin, Registrar of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology is President, Mr. William H. Vaughan, Registrar of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers is Vice-President, and Miss Maple Moores, 
Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky, is Secretary-Treasurer. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admission O fficers 


Mrs. Nettie H. Zwick retired as Assistant Registrar of the University 
of California after thirty-four years of service. 


Ewald B. Nyquist, Assistant Director of University Admissions, Colum- 
bia University, has been named Acting Director. Mr. Frank H. Bowles, 
former Director, has been named Head of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


Mr. Ernest Whitworth, Associate Registrar, Cornell University, has 
been appointed Director of Machine Records, but will continue on a 
part-time basis in the Registrar's Office. 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Past-President of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, became Registrar Emeritus of Goucher College, 
July 1, 1948. 


The Georgia Institute of Technology has announced the promotion of 
Lloyd Walter Chapin from Registrar to Dean of Faculties, and the ap- 
pointment of William L. Carmichael as Registrar. 
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Agriculture and Applied Science, has been appointed Academic Dean 
of Briarcliff Junior College. 


Mary C, Walker, Recorder, Mills College, has been appointed Director 
of Placement and Personnel in addition to her present post. She will be 
assisted by Jane Ann Leary in the Division of Placement and Personnel 
and by Dorothea Hightower in the Office of the Recorder. 


Jeremiah A. Chase has been named Director of Admissions at the 
University of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Dallas W. Norton has been appointed Assistant Registrar and 
Personnel Co-ordinator at Oregon State College. 


Miss Joy Secor, Registrar of Smith College, retired on July 1, 1948 
and has been made Registrar Emeritus. She is succeeded by Mrs. Gladys 
Dingledine Diggs who has been Acting Registrar this past year while Miss 
Secor has been on leave of absence. Miss Louise Morton has been appointed 
Assistant Registrar. 


C. Lewis Rasor has been appointed Registrar of the Southeastern 
Theological Seminary, New Orleans, Louisiana, to succeed Charles Dayton 
Riddle, who will devote his time to teaching. 


R. F. Thomason, Registrar of the University of Tennessee and president 
of the A.A.C.R., has been promoted to Dean of Admissions and Records. 


Dr. C. E. Brehm became President of the University of Tennessee in 
August. He had been acting president for two years, and before that time 
had been Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Division. 


C. E. Atkinson, formerly Director of Admissions, has succeeded the 
late E. C. Stopher as Registrar of Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Ernest V. Hollis, Chief of College Administration in the U. S. Office 
of Education, will devote most of the academic year to conducting a 
national study of social work education. The Division of Higher Education 
is doing the Study for the National Council on Social Work Education 
with a grant of $31,000 which the Council secured from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The survey will center on the character and variety of 
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training programs and on criteria for their accreditation in an effort 
to bring training in line with the nature and variety of positions available 
in public and private welfare agencies. 





Mr. Thomason requests that two additions be made to the list of 
Tennessee institutions in the forthcoming revision to the Associa- 
tion’s “Report of Credit Given.” Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, and Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, should both 


be given the rating of ‘‘g”. 











Conference on Statistical Reports in Higher Education 


At the Denver Convention of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in April, 1947, Dr. John Dale Russell presented a list of 
items concerning students, degrees, academic staff, and non-academic per- 
sonnel about which the Office of Education gets inquiries with the greatest 
frequency. He discussed various problems which arise in connection with 
the collection and dissemination of such educational statistics. He suggested 
that it would be most helpful if there could be appointed from the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars a committee on statistical 
reporting to co-operate with the Office of Education on the problem of 
setting up new plans for such reporting. 

Pursuant to the above suggestion, Miss Probst appointed the following 
committee to co-operate with the Office of Education: John E. Fellows, 
University of Oklahoma; R. F, Thomason, University of Tennessee ; Carrie 
Mae Probst, Goucher College (ex officio) ; and G, P. Tuttle (Chairman), 
University of Illinois. 

The Office of Education invited this committee to take part in a con- 
ference on statistical reports in higher education which was held in 
Washington on May 10-12, 1948. All members of the committee at- 
tended the conference. From Washington attending the conference were 
representatives of the Office of Education, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Library of Congress, A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice- 
President of the American Council on Education, and C, H. Thompson, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Howard University. Besides the Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, there were 
present from outside Washington J. H. Cain, Accounting Officer of the 
New York Board of Higher Education; L. M. Chamberlain, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky; H. W. Davis, Vice-President of Ohio 
State University; C. V. Good, Dean of Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati; W. E. Beck, Director of Public Relations, Colgate University ; 
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W. W. Soper, Chief of the Bureau of Statistical Services, New York 


State Department of Education; and G. E. Van Dyke, Treasurer of Syra- 


cuse University. 


All members of the conference met together on the morning of the 
first day. Dr. Russell outlined what he hoped might be accomplished by 
the conference. Each member of the conference was then assigned to one 
of the following working groups which met separately until the last day, 
when there was a general meeting at which reports from each group were 


presented, 
ence: 


discussed, and adopted as recommendations of the confer- 


1. Classification of Institutions. 

2. Reports on Students (Mr. Fellows and Mr. Tuttle served with this group). 
3. Reports on Degrees (Mr. Thomason served with this group). 

4. Reports on Faculty and Staff (Miss Probst served with this group). 

5. Reports on Finances and Plant. 


In its final session, the conference adopted the following recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of the Office of Education: 


(a) The 


Educational Directory should provide for each state one alphabetical list 


of institutions of higher education with proper coding to indicate accredita- 


tion 
1. 


(b) T 


ro 
3. 
4, 
6. 
he 
sy 


2. 


5. 





as now shown in the Directory and the following classifications: 
Level of offerings. 

Type of control. 

Type of program. 

Negro or other. 

Sex. 

Size of enrollment. 


following system of reports on students: 

(Annually in September) fall term or semester enrollments at end of 
third week. 

(Annually in June) summer session enrollments at end of second week 
of summer session. 

(Annually in November) total number of different college level 
students enrolled during entire fall term or quarter. It was recom- 
mended that in this report the former classification of students as 
full time or part time be abandoned and that the report be made on the 
basis of full time student equivalent. 


. (Biennially in May) total number of different college level students 


enrolled during year July 1 to June 30. 


. (Quadrennially in November) Geographical residence of college level 


students. 


. (Quadrennially in November) number of college level students en- 


rolled in each credit course during fall semester. 


. (Quadrennially in November) number of college level students in 


various types of living accommodations. 
following system of reports on degrees: 


. (Annually in June) earned degrees (bachelor’s and above) granted 


during the year July 1 to June 30. 
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2. (Annually in June) earned certificates or degrees below the bachelor’s 
granted during the year July 1 to June 30. 
3. (Quadrennially in June) honorary degrees, itemized for current year, 
totals only for preceding 3 years. 
(d) The following system of reports on faculty and staff: 
1. (Annually in April) number of academic staff during regular academic 
year, by type of activity in which engaged. 
2. (Annually in September) number of college level instructors. 
3. (Annually in November) salary study of college level teachers. 
4. (Quadrennially in November) qualifications, tenure, and ages of col- 
lege level teaching staff. 
(e) The following system of reports on finances and plant: 
1, (Biennially in June) continuation of present biennial survey reports 
with minor modifications. 
2. (Annually in May) the economic outlook for higher education, esti- 
mated income, expenditures, enrollments and teaching staff. 
3. (Annually in August) analysis of endowment funds. 
4. (Quadrennially in November) survey of plant facilities. 


Each subcommittee recommended definitions of the principal items 
mentioned in its reports. Many of these definitions need further study. 
Also the reports of the subcommittees must be carefully considered as to 
their practicability by the Office of Education and both the proposed 
definitions and the reports need scrutiny by experts in the respective fields. 
With reference to the conference Dr. Russell has written as follows: 


“I trust you will make it clear in whatever you write that those of us in attendance 
at the conference were not able to commit the Office of Education to put into effect 
immediately all the recommendations of the conference. 

It was, in fact, pointed out during the conference that to implement more than 
a fraction of the approved proposals would be impossible with the present staff 
and funds of the Office. We consider the recommendations of the conference as a 
goal toward which we can work and we hope to implement the program which 
finally results from the conference as fast as our funds make possible.’’ 


It is the judgment of the members of the AACR Committee that the 
conference was highly successful in formulating a rough draft of pro- 
cedures looking toward a single recognized agency for the collection and 
dissemination of statistical data about institutions of higher education. 

G. P. TUTTLE, CHAIRMAN 
Special AACR Committee 

















Annual Report of the Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


(a non-profit organization) 


For the Fiscal Y ear Ended May 31, 1948 
Cash and Securities at June 1, 1947 





STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 








Se Oy. tow a aaa pee ae eee $ 3,589.51 
et Gee es, See ts ete: SO vet a 29.91 
United States Treasury Bonds—at cost— 
ee) ey 4,200.00 $ 7,819.42 
Add—Receipts 
Membership—Renewal ....... $10,986.00 
PS oe 1,250.00 $12,236.00 
EE sewage eit Mackay Sake 951.65 
I ben. srk wind daa ia 410.78 
Corrections and Revisions to the Report on 
Credit given by Educational Institutions .... 128.00 
Interest on United States Treasury Bonds .... 105.00 13,831.43 
ONE a iP is etigg a a tk PR ONCE TARY SA $21,650.85 
Deduct—Disbursements 
EE oe Pi PE $ 5,488.77 
ELE LOT PE ee 993.02 
Committee on Special Projects ............. 2,049.60 
Rs eats ois Sas a olds Sere 633.74 
General Administration ...............6.. 1,769.62 
ae a. Sas mate wie aiactiie 400.15 11,334.90 
Cash and Securities at May 31, 1948 ........cceeeee eens $10,315.95 
Consisting of : 
Sn PP er eer $ 6,144.15 
Petty Cash Funds .......... 60.00 


United States Treasury Bonds— 
at cost—Par Value— 
DEE oo... on awe 4,200.00 
$10,404.15 
Less—Federal Withholding 
FOE DO occ ccucesces 88.20 


ME ER REEEL EC RE TE oe $10,315.95 
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Cash and securities increased $2,496.53 for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1948, 


The Board of Directors 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS: 


We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements 
as recorded on the books of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1948. 

All cash receipts as recorded on the books were traced to bank deposits 
for the year. We examined or accounted for all checks issued during the 
year and tested disbursements to invoices and vouchers. 

Cash on deposit of $6,144.15 at May 31, 1948, was reconciled with a 
certificate received direct from the bank. Petty cash funds totaling $60.00, 
held by the editor, subscription manager, and treasurer, were verified by 
examination or direct correspondence with the custodian. The United 
States Treasury Bonds of $4,200.00 were examined and all interest re- 
ceivable during the year was accounted for. At May 31, 1948, there was 
a liability of $88.20 for federal withholding tax deducted from April and 
May payrolls. 

A fidelity bond covering the position of treasurer in the amount of 
$5,000.00 was in force at May 31, 1948. 

In our opinion, based upon our examination of the books and records 
of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, 
the accompanying statement presents fairly a summary of cash receipts and 
disbursements of the Association for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1948. 

Very truly yours, 
SWANSON OGILVIE & MCKENZIE 


By Roy W. STOLLSTORF 
Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 17, 1948 


















Members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


(Eprror’s NoTE: Great care has been taken to insure the correctness and complete- 
ness of this list. Members of the Association are earnestly requested to call any 
errors or omissions to the attention of the Treasurer, Mr. Albert F. Scribner, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, He should also be informed of any changes.) 


(The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title of 
Registrar unless otherwise indicated.) 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical College, Normal, Louis C. Goodwin 
Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards 

Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 
Athens College, Athens, L. Del Wallace 

Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn 

Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen S. Kirkland 

Huntington College, Montgomery 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean and Registrar 

Marion Institute, Marion, Anne Sanders 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie 
State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile Blan Sawtell, Associate Registrar 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, A. N. Cohen 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson 

University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher 

Gila Jr. College of Graham County, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary & Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Mrs. Jeanne P. Butler 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural & Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt 

Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello, B. J. Fletcher, Dean 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar 
and Examiner 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Laney J. Roberts 
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Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, L. M. Christophe, Dean 
Harding College, Searcy, Mrs. W. K. Summit 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor 
Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Robert W. Jackson 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


Archdiocesan Junior Seminary, Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Reverend J. G. 
Yallaly, C.M. 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Beulah College, Upland, Melvin H. Bowers 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Merle A. Quait 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones 

California Polytechnic School, San Louis Obispo, Eugene A. Egan 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel ' 

University of California, College of Agriculture, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Recorder 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 

Chapman College, Los Angeles 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Recorder 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Logan Hart, Dean of Admissions 
& Records 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Mrs. D’Lila J. Symcox 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Paul H. Buchholz 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew 

Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle K. McKittrick 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Sister Francella 

John Muir College, Pasadena, H. I. Weitzel, Dean of Student Personnel 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinger 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Dorothy B. Stinson 

Los Angeles School of Optometry, Los Angeles, C. E. Fisher 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Walter M. Bolinger 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, John D. Russell, Director of Admissions & 
Registrar 

Mills College, Mills College P. O., Mary C. Walker, Recorder 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady 

College of Ostheopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Will Rodgers 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Geraldine Hess 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Mrs. Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 
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Registrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins 

Riverside College, Riverside, O. W. Noble 

Sacramento College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Dean of Registration 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Harry E. Jones 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Donald R. Watson 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, Mother Isabel G. 
Bartlett 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Joe H. West 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Genevieve Humiston 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls 

Stanford University, Stanford, H. Donald Winbigler 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, T. J. Anderson, Dean of Admissions 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Keith Rees 

Whittier College, Whittier 

Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins 

Yuba College, Marysville, Algeo H. Brill 


COLORADO 


Baca-Prowers Junior College, Lamar, Neal Burch, Dean and Registrar 

Colorado A. and M. College, Fort Collins, C. W. Ferguson, Director of Admissions 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow — 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Wm. V. Burger, Director of Admissions 
Colorado State College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stella Morris 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions 

University of Denver, Denver, Chas. H. Maruth, Director of Registration Records 
Fort Lewis A. and M. College, Hesperus, C. W. McLain 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Norma E. Powell 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson 

Regis College, Denver, The Dean 

Rockmont College, Denver, Vivian Barnett 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P. 
Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Thomas E. Roberts 


College of Physicians & Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean and 
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University of Connecticut, Fort Trumbull Branch, New London, Franklin O. 
Fingles 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Frederick H. Spaulding 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner 

Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, Mrs. Therese B. Hudnutt 

The Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Earle M. Bigsbee 

Larson Junior College, Hamden, Mrs. Maleska Robinson 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries 

Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, 
Assistant Dean 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, The Director of Admissions 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S. Sharp, Comdr. U.S.C.G., 
Commandant of Cadets 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 

Women and Acting Registrar 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, Washington, 
Hazel H. Feagans 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, Frances E. Root 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine 

Georgetown University, Washington 

The George Washington University, Washington, B. F. Jarman 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Julia L. McFarland 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams 

National University, Washington, Mrs. Alice K. Conner 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak 

Southeastern University, Washington 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes 

Washington College of Law, Washington, Gladys B. Middlemiss 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Ann, O. P. 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, C. P. Hogarth 
University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton 
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John B. Stetson University, Deland 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harry H. Provin, Director of Admissions 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat 

University of Tampa, Tampa 


GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Evamae Howard 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, $. Guerry Stukes 

Armstrong Junior College, Savannah 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, H. A. Bowen, Registrar 
Georgia Military Academy, College Park, The Dean 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Hoy Taylor 
Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry 

University of Georgia, Athens, Thomas W. Reed 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar 
Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Anne E. Graves 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe 

Paine College, Augusta 

Riverside Junior College, Gainesville, James K. Mooney 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta, Ernest H. Emory, Acting Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, John C. Riddlemoser 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg 

Idaho State College, Pocatello 

University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d'Alene, S. O. Kildow, President 
Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston, C. C. Lame 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion, R. H. Snyder, President 


ILLINOIS 


Aeronautical University, Chicago, Donald O. Bolander 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Herbert L. Glynn 
Aurora College, Aurora, Curtis R. Singleterry 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck 
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Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 
Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edw. G. Hexter 

Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, George Pokorny 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan 

Chicago City Junior College, Englewood Branch, Chicago, Chester R. Powers 
Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Kathleen Peck 

Chicago City Junior College, Herzl Branch, J. M. McCallister 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Valerie C. Wickham, Director of Admissions 
Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse 

DePaul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner 

DePaul University, Chicago, Alice E. McFarland, Associate Member 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar and Examiner 
Greenville College, Greenville, Bethany Jane Smith 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ernest G. Hildner, Dean 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Raymond D. Meade 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt 

The James Millikin University, Decatur, Raymond R. Brewer, Acting Registrar 
The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Knox College, Galesburg 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy 

Le Clerc College, Belleville 

Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke 

Loyola University, Chicago, Lyman J. Templin 

McKendree College, Lebanon, B. B. Wood 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mary Baird 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue 

Monroe College of Optometry, Chicago, S. H. Paul Stephens 

Monticello College, Alton 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Catherine Bowes 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Walter S. Pope, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen 

National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower 
North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Ruth Harnack, Asst. Registrar 
and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ 

Quincy College, Quincy 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church 

Roosevelt College, Chicago 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O. S. B. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte 

Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago, J. J. Hackett 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Mr. Arthur Wildman, Assistant Musical Director 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Josie M. Livingston 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Vice President and Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys 

Wright Junior College, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam 

Canterbury College, Danville, Mrs. Louzetta Jollief 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards 

Evansville College, Evansville 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe 

Gary College, Gary, Ruth Wall 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender 

Hanover College, Hanover 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Miss A. Lee Thrasher 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder 
Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius 
Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel 

Marion College, Marion, Dorothy Newby 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton 
Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Rev. Cletus G. Kern 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary David 
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St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, St. Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste 
Taylor University, Upland, Ruth Young 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary William, Dean & Registrar 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 

Central College, Pella, William G. Wing 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Eunicia Dougherty 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy & Surgery, Des Moines, John B, Shumaker, 
Dean 

Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, G. E. King 

Kletzing College, University Park, R. David Harper 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett 

Luther College, Decorah, R. A. Haatvedt 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean & Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College & Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Freda Bruns 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport 

Simpson College, Indianola 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, T. McCarrel 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Lee Reifel 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Stanley L. Johnston 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Rev. W. C. Fritschel 

Western Union College, LeMars, E. M. Miller 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Emil O. Deere, Dean-Registrar 
Bethel College, North Newton, D. C. Wedel 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mrs. Med R. Hale 
Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Charles Yoos 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, B. P. Heubner 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering 

Kansas State College of Agriculture & Applied Science, Manhattan 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul, Dean 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. J. Massey 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book 
McPherson College, McPherson, L. Avery Fleming, Dean & Registrar 
Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madelena 

Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Sister Bonaventure McKenna 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Amanda, Ad. Pp. S. 
St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea 
Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone 
Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty 

Tabor College, Hillsboro 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, O. B. Dabney, President 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, John M. Carter, Dean & Registrar 

Centre College, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean & Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Charles Lynn Pyatt 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, J. T. Williams, Dean & Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ralph E. Hill 

Morehead State Normal School and Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh 

Nazareth College & Academy, Nazareth, Sister Mary Martine 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record 

St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Sister Althaire, Dean 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, A. R. Peterson 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Church Music, Louisville, Frances 
W. Winters, Secretary-Registrar 

Sue Bennett College, London 

Transylvania University, Lexington, V. F. Payne 

Union College, Barbourville, Phillip I. Peters 

Ursuline College, Louisville 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O. S. B. 

Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Amanda Wilson 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma Miller Thompson 

John McNeese Junior College of Louisiana State University, Lake Charles, Inez 
S. Moses, Assistant Registrar 
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Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce 

Louisiana State University, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, Mrs. 
W. H. Gates 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon 

Newcomb College, New Orleans, Logan Wilson, Dean 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James E. Southerland 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O. P. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Mrs. Ruth Carter 

Southern University and A. & M. College, Baton Rouge, J. J. Hedgemon 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence M. Tappino 

Ursuline College, New Orleans 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Sister M. Ann Xavier 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Laurence 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Elizabeth G. Kimball, Dean of the College 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert 

Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Jerome W. Kloucek 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson 

Mt. Saint Agnes College, Baltimore, Sister M. Carlotta, R. S. M. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, John M. Roddy, Jr. 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Captain William G. Cooper, U. S. Navy, 
Secretary, Academic Board 

Washington College, Chestertown, Henry G. Turner 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, William-M. J. Driscoll 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Esther D. Frary, Acting Registrar 
Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis Dion, Dean & Registrar 
Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 
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Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Frederick A. Norton 

Boston College, College of Arts & Sciences Intown, Boston 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
to the Dean 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Donald Oliver 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paaske 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Dale Mitchell, Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith 

Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Margaret H. Bauer 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Recorder 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease 

Emerson College, Boston 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward 

Endicott, Pride’s Crossing, Eleanor Tupper, Dean 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 

Harvard College, Cambridge 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar & 
Financial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon 
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State Teachers College, Lock Haven, C. M. Sullivan, Dean of Instruction 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Isabel Nicely, Secretary of Admissions 
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Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical & Reformed Church, Lancaster, Oswin S. 
Frantz 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Rev. Franklin I. Sheeder 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Helen Bednarsby 

Villanova College, Villanova, P. F. Banmiller 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Dean of Students 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas 

West Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Herbert J. Morris 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret D. Gordy, Registrar & Chairman of 
Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Paul Z. Rummel, Dean & Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Gilbert E. Case 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 
Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George Beadley, Recorder 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, John C. Woldin 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R. S. M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese 

Anderson College, Anderson, Juanita Davis 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Theodore Mercer 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, Ernest A. Finney, Dean-Registrar 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz 
Coker College, Hartsville, Kenneth Kuehner, Dean & Registrar 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia 

Columbia College, Columbia, E. Vernon Peele 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Naomi McCracken 

Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager & Registrar 
Furman University, Woman’s College, Greenville, Eula Barton 
Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor 

Lander College, Greenwood 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson 

Morris College, Sumter, J. P. Garrick, President 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Nellie G. Campbell 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, R. C. Needham 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge 
Black Hills Teacher College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith 
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Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox 

General Beadles State Teachers College, Madison, R. A. Williams 

Huron College, Huron, Ella McIntire 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. O. Larson 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield 

Southern State Normal School, Springfield, M. E. Burgi 

Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Shock 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Dean & Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Henry A. Stackhouse, Jr. 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Acting Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Wm. H. Vaughan 

King College, Bristol 

Knoxville College, Knoxville 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey 

Madison College, Madison College, Floyd Byers 

Martin College, Pulaski 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field 

Tennessee A. & I. State College, Nashville, Earl L. Sasser 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Judson Rudd, President 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion Miller 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, S. B. Thompson 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell 
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Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Mrs. Rena M. Jameson 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard 

The University of Houston, Houston, Terrel Spencer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Zelma Lee Bond 

McMurray College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso 

North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon 

St. Edward’s University, Austin 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, F. E. Finnerty 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Mrs. Marshall Rix, Acting 
Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, H. F. Bright 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station } 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley ; 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement 

University of Texas, Austin, Edward J. Mathews 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, K. C. East 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Rev. Hordy E. Stevens 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Frank Morgan 

Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie F. Bradford 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Elva Oldroyd 

Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes 

Carbon College, Price 

Dixie Junior College, St. George 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez 
Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, The Dean 
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VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary DeMarsh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie 

Norwich University, Northfield, Richard A. Waite, Jr., Dean 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park 

Trinity College, Burlington 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Robert H. Kroepsch 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, The Dean and Registrar 
Bluefield College, Bluefield 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Mrs. Betty M. Ray, Acting Registrar 
Emory and Hensy College, Emory, Paul E. Brown 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Theresa Wilkins 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Gertrude E. Mulhollan 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham 
Madison College, Harrisburg, Helen M. Frank 
Marion College, Marion, Catherine Bell 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Elizabeth R. Stearns, Assistant Registrar 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg 
Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell 
Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Mrs, Marie Wilson 
Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, 
Director 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg 
Stratford College, Danville 
Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Clarice Slusher 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Geo. O. Ferguson Jr. 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, W. M. Drake 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop 
College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Ida Long Rogers 
WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, E. B. Rogel 
Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace 
Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, M. R. Chapman 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Francis Xavier, President 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, O.S.B. 
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Seattle College, Seattle, Mrs. Kenneth S. Johnson 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, F. Wesley Walls 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, F. W. Hawley 

The State College of Washington, Pullman, Harry M. Chambers 
Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, M. S. Kuder 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estalla E. Baldwin 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi 

Beckley College, Beckley, The Dean and Registrar 

Bethany College, Bethany, Elizabeth Belt 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, S$. L. McGraw 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice 

Glenville State College, Glenville, The Dean and Acting Registrar 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe 

Morris-Harvey College, Charleston 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. §. McKee, Dean & 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Acting Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown 

Storer College, Harper's Ferry, Mrs. Violet J. Darius 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery 

West Virginia State College, Institute 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Secretary of Committee 
on Entrance and Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and 
Registrar 

WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee 

Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee, Sister M. Seraphim, O.S.F. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Lawrence H. Beaudin 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Gerold O.P., Dean 
Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Mrs. Abendroth 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, C. & A., Dean 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Geo. E. Vander Beke 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Raymond F. Otis, Director-Associate Member 
Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler 
Mission House College, Plymouth 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, $.S.N.D. 
Ripon College, Ripon 
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St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. John B. Grellinger, Secretary-Registrar 
St. Norbert College, West DePere, Rev. F. F. Dupont 

State Teachers College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn 

State Teachers College, River Falls 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O'Brien 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita 


WYOMING 
Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie 
ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, Edward F. Sheffield 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, H. E. Bridge 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis D’ Assisi, 
Dean 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

Sir George William College, Montreal, Quebec, Douglass Burns Clarke, Acting 
Registrar 

University of Toronto, Toronto, A. B. Fannell 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


EGYPT 

The American University at Cairo, Cairo, Edmund Abdelnoor 
HAWAII 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Miss Helen B. MacNeil 
MEXICO 

Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Ana T. Fabregas 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mr. John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Dr. K. P. R. Neville, R.R. 3, London, Ontario, Canada 
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Dr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Thomas W. Read, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Miss Agness J. Kaufman, 4605 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Dr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Miss Elida Yakeley, East Lansing, Michigan 

Mr. E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Miss Florence McCahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Miss Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 542 N.E. 107th St., Miami 38, Fla. 

Mr. A. H. Espenshade, 315 E. Beaver Street, State College, Pennsylvania 

Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





HOTEL FORT HAYES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


All rooms with Private Bath 
Mandarin Cocktail Lounge 


Attractively Appointed Coffee 
Shop 


Beautiful Crystal Dining Room 
All Public Rooms Air-Conditioned 
Recommended in Duncan Hines’ 


Books, “Adventures in Good Eat- 
ing” and “Lodging for a Night.” 


R. 1. Griffith M. W. Hooker 
Managing Director Resident Manager 




















Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Madelyn Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, W. K. Summitt, Harding College, Searcy 
Secretary-Treasurer, Roberta T. Dorr, Arkansas College, Batesville 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Temmer, University of Illinois, Navy Pier Branch, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine Grant, George Williams College, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Dorricott, Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Malone, University of Colorado, Boulder 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. A. Humphreys, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine George, Northwestern University, Evanston 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. R. McCoy, Evansville College, Evansville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. V. Massey, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Secretary, Virginia Jennings, Ottawa University, Ottawa 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, R. E. Hill, University of Louisville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Inactive 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean W. A. Rush, Adrian College, Adrian 
Secretary, Cora Van Kuikan, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. Colson, Lindenwood College 
Secretary, Ethel D. Pickett, Junior College of Kansas City 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State Teachers College, Peru 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Meredith College, Raleigh 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hubert C. Dixon, Gardner-Webb College, Boiling Springs 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Edward T. Downer, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. P. Buchanan, Youngstown College, Youngstown 
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OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Solomon, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, M. J. Brickley, Sacramento College, Sacramento, California 
Secretary, Grace Donnan, Marin Junior College, Kentfield, California 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Eula Barton, Women’s College, Furman University, Greenville 
Secretary, James C. Abrams, Newberry College, Newberry 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maple Moores, University of Kentucky 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University 
Secretary, C. O. Douglass, Registrar, Tennessee Wesleyan College 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, T. J. Treadaway, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 
UPPER MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marshall Beard, Iowa State T.C., Cedar Falls 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Nordgaard, State School of Science, Wahpeton, N.D. 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary C. Fugate, Averett College, Danville 
Secretary, Helen Frank, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS : 
President, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Secretary, Jesse J. Pugh, West Liberty State College, West Liberty 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, George Vander Beke, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Secretary, Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison 














Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, four dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica- 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


PosITION WANTED: Young man with several years of Registrar and College Teaching 
experience desires Registrar's ne in South or Southwest. M.A. and Litt.D. degrees. Busi- 
ness Ty a ajor. Now employed as Registrar, but prefers change. Address T.1.M., 
care itor. (3) 


PostrioN WANTED: Man, 43, Ed.D, Harvard, as registrar, director of admissions, assistant 
dean; 18 years’ experience, 8 in well-known universities; teaching, counseling, secretarial 
public relations. Address DK, care Editor. (3) 


PosiTION WANTED: Man, well qualified, nine years’ college registrar; Commanding Officer 
Navy V-12 Unit; two years present position as staff officer, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education, Central Office, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., desires return to 
registrar's position. Address RB, care Editor. (3) 


_Posit1ons WANTED: Registrar (male) with entire staff of four experienced Administrative 
Assistants trained in advising, newspaper publicity, and Public Relations work. Will accept 
position in College or University. Prefer southern location. Address JB, care Editor. (2) 


SET OF JOURNALS FOR SALE: Volume I through volume XVIII, complete except for volume 
X, number 3; volume XII, number 3; and volume XIV, number 2. Will consider offer for all 
or part.of set. Address JR, care Editor. (3) 


PosITION WANTED: Married man, eighteen years of secondary school administration and 

supervision experience; now registrar of an emergency college with enrollment of 2000. Desires 

manent position as Registrar and/or Director of Admissions. M.A. degree in Education. 
rotestant. Address EG, care Editor. (2) 


PosIrION WANTED: As Director of Admissions, Registrar, or Assistant, by man with 
considerable experience as principal of large senior high school. Also qualified for Director 
Placement Bureau. B.S. (Kansas State), M.A. (University of Chicago), Graduate Study (Harvard 
University). Excellent credentials. Methodist. Address DWM, care Editor. (1) 


PosITION WANTED: College publicity-public relations post sought by young man with broad 
background in publicity, magazine, newspaper, radio work. College trained (five years), married, 
employed. Address PMF, care Editor (1). 























